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Reproduced from a painting of the grounds of the 
Equinox Hotel, Manchester, Vt. 


Among prominent persons served by 
Davey Tree Surgeons are: 


CHILDS FRICK 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 
ALEXANDER LAUGHLIN 

MRS. GEORGIA TIMKEN FRY 
GIRAUD FOSTER 

ANDREW ADIE 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE CAPITOL 
MAURICE L. ROTHSCHILD 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


DAVEY TRE Be Boe oe eS 


Lt. Tree Surgeons are not mere craftsmen. They are trained in the science of 
their profession. Not only are they diligent workers because they love their work, 
but they operate with precision and conscious accuracy because of the scientific knowl- 
edge that is trained into them. They combine science and skill to a rare degree. 


The reason for this is the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery which is maintained for the 
exclusive purpose of giving scientific accuracy to the skilled workmen in the Davey 
organization. It represents a large and continuing investment in high-standard service 
which is the steady purpose behind it. There is no other school in the world that teaches 
the science of Tree Surgery or trains real Tree Surgeons. In fact, if there were any other 
proper training school, it would not be necessary to maintain this one. 


The course is confined to trees—practical and scientific facts about trees and their 
troubles and the most advanced methods of treatment. There is nothing superfluous 
and nothing vital is neglected. It is a necessary and fitting complement to John Davey’s 
eat art of Tree Surgery. John Davey, whom all the world honors as the “Father of 
ree Surgery,” created the art that saves trees. The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery has 
made his art an educational reality and furnishes for the Davey organization scientific 
Tree Surgeons of great practical skill. 


For your priceless trees you can afford nothing less than this. It is your guarantee 
against risk or experiment, your protection against mistakes or guesswork, your assurance 
of real Tree Surgery service, proved by many years of successful practice. A careful 
examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 408 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: New York City, Astor Court Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster 
Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; and Boston. Write nearest office 


Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, a field, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Louis. Canadian address: 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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August 1920 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


It is worth your while 
to know the truth 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied 
to our various products—Instru- 
ments, Records, Styli, etc.—and see- 
ing it on any Talking Machine, 
Record or accessory you may know 
that the article is genuine and was 
manufactured by this Company. 


Every talking machine dealer 
knows this, and you may assume 
that if you ask a dealer for 
VICTROLA products and he hands 
you something not manufactured 
by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to vaisehc miata 
deceive you and is not giving you Vievrola XVII, electric, $415 
what you want or the service you mage 
are entitled to. 

Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 








VICTROLA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 





weewence= = Victor Talking Machine Co. 
memes Camden, New Jersey 
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From the headquarters of the Seepes Service in 
New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please add postage when requested in the de- 
scription of the article. Address your letter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











|? is not so much the food that is served, but 

the way that food is served that counts. 
Salads, meats, vegetables and desserts all need 
garnishings to make them look attractive. 
For the purpose of cutting in uniform-sized 
pieces there comes an egg slicer, which can be 
used for slicing beets, etc. It is hard to get 
pieces one size with a knife. These slicers are 
made of aluminum with wire top for cutting. 
These sell for $1, postage included. [240] 


SPECIAL offer of carving sets was made 
to the New York shoppers, and filling of 
all House BEAUTIFUL orders was assured us. 
A three-piece set with eight-inch knife in extra 
quality steel with stag handle, boxed complete, 
sells for $9. Postage extra. [241] 





‘OME people prefer a smaller size set for 
carving, which is called a bird or steak set. 


These can be had for $8.50 a set, same style ° 


handle. A little postage on this, too. [242] 


HE wrought-iron reading-lamp illustrated 

is a very popular model. The practical- 
ness of this lamp does not detract from its at- 
tractiveness. It has a touch of the Italian 
polychrome finish and takes either a parch- 
ment or glazed linen or silk shade. The price 
of this lamp is $31 packed for shipment. The 
shade in parchment sells for $12, or in glazed 
linen $18. Sent express collect. [243] 





HE hand-carved chest shown on this 

page is most unusual, and we feel 
quite fortunate in being able to offer 
them to our readers. These are made 
of duil, dark oak, measure 48 inches long 
and 18 inches wide, and would harmon- 
ize with the furnishings in al- 


Solid brass dinner-bell. repro- 
duced from original china 





, SHOPPING. SERVICE 


A more elaborate set in colored 
leather sells for $11.50. This set has five 
pairs, and also includes cuticle scissors. One 
single pair in leather case five and a half inches 
long sells for $2.50. Postage extra on all of 
these sets. [245] 


for $9.50. 


ARD-TABLE numbers in enamel, colored 
blue, black, green, pink, yellow, etc., with 
painted-flower decoration, in sets of six num- 
bers, sell for $1.60. Postage included. [246] 





INGER-BOWLS in beaten brass, imported 
from Japan, sell for $1 apiece; $6 a half 
dozen. A small charge for parcel post. [247] 





OT water, hot milk for baby, at any 

moment of the night or day and at a 
moment’s notice, can be supplied if one is the 
owner of an im- 
mersion heater | 
saw in one of the 
shops. These 
heaters are made 





Wrought-iron reading lamp with 

parchment or glazed linen or 

silk shade. Both ‘practical and 
artistic. 
















Dutch-girl bell. 





most any room. In front of an 
open fireplace with cushions 
thrown on the chest, this would 
be not only practical but artistic. 
The inside, however, is the great 
important feature to the person 
crowded for “‘packing-away”’ 
space, as it will hold a great 
many things. Packed for ship- 
ment, this chest or seat sells for 
$75 and is well worth it. Ex- 
press collect. [244] 





CISSORS sets are very handy 
“and practical if placed back 
in the case after using. One 
knows then where to find them. 
One very attractive set of four 
pairs, including cuticle scissors, 
in patent colt-leather case, sells 





Hand-carved chest of dull, dark oak. 











inches. 





Ee acti abin ti alae 


Measures forty-eight by eighteen 








Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? Ina ometaes number of instances let- 
ters are received with the names and addresses so 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











of copper and brass, finished in highly polished 
nickel. They are cylinder in form. All one 
has to do is to plunge this cylinder into the 
glass or vessel; attach plug to electric socket 
and—presto!—your liquid is boiling hot. 
Cord and connection plugs are furnished with 
heater. Price complete is $7.50, with a little 
extra for postage. [248] 


LL metal nickel-plated hot water bottles 
can be supplied in little cotton cases in 


place of the old-fashioned rubber ones. These 
sell for $2 and hold two quarts. A little extra 
for postage on this, too. [249] 


MINIATURE laundry kits consisting of six 

miniature clothes-pins, a little clothes- 
line and two little glass thumb-tacks to hold 
the line in a little leatherette case for 75 cents 
are quite attractive. These little kits are very 
handy in traveling or for one who has only a 
room, as one can hang up gloves or silk under- 
wear which can be washed in the bathroom. 
Postage extra. [250] 


STERLING silver basket standing 8 inches 
from top of handle makes a very attrac- 
tive receptacle for small flowers for the din- 
ing-table. This basket sells for $7. Express 
collect. [251] 


THis solid brass dinner-bell is reproduced 

from the original china Dutch-girl bell 
which was imported from Holland. It has a 
mellow, sweet tone and is very useful when 
one has not an electric foot-bell to call the 
maid. This sells for $3. A little postage is 
required on this. [252] 


HERE comes a square chest 

measuring 24 x 18 which is 
also hand carved in the dull, 
dark cak. This could be used 
as a hall seat or as a fireside 
seat. Also has packing-space 
inside. Forty-five dollars is 
asked for chest in this size. 
Sent express collect. [253] 


A MOST useful vegetable dish 

of Sheffield reproduction 
with cover which may also 
be used as a serving-dish, as 
the handle is detachable, sells 
for $15.50. This dish meas- 
ures 83 x 113. Sent express 
collect; or, if sent by parcel 
post, please allow for same in 
your remittance. [254] 


































Famous Picdmout Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ freetrial. A Piedmont protects 





| Direct 


furs, woolens and plumes (om moths, mice, dust | From 
and damp. Distiuctively beautiful. Neededinevery home. | Pactery 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. to Home 


The ideal gift for Xmas, weddings or birthdays. Write to- 
day for our new illustrated catalog—all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO, Dept. 4 Statesville, N.C. 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
qhality and design. 


Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 


Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO.., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 


Keith’s P lans Nationally 


—and KEITH’S MAGA 
ZINE, full of helpful ideas 
and for 20 years a leading 
authority on home building, 

—will help you plan your 
home right. 8 plan books of 
beautiful homes—bungalows, 
cottages, 2-story houses — 32 
designs in each book—frame, 
stucco, brick. 








Your choice of 3 plan books free with 
Big $2.50 Offer Keith's Magazine for8 months. All 


8 books (256 plans) and ‘‘Keith’s’’ fora year, #. Plan books 35c each. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 361 Abbay Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Largest Plan Book Publishers in the U. S., established 20 years) 





GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am in 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S, Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 








ANTIQUES 
Choice Mirrors, rare old Windsor Chairs, 
Pilgrims” plates and pitchers. 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord, Mass. 
Miss KATRINA KIPPER of New York State Road from Boston te Plymouth 


“Landing of the 








HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles — Large 
Deep Undersheives—‘ ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW ror a Descrirvtive Pam- 
PHLET AND DEALER'S NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, Il. 




















CANDY humidors in urn shape or squat 

round shape with a capacity of one-half 
pound to one pound, in most attractive designs 
and colors, come in clear glass with gold 
trimmings and some with colored trimmings. 


Packed for shipment, these sell for $8. Ex- 
press charges collect, or if desired to come 
parcel post, allow for postage. [255] 


E were able to get attractive prices on all 
linen bed-sheets with one end hem- 
stitched. For three-fourths bed a 69 x 96 all 
linen hemstitched sheet sells for $19.50 a pair. 
In a little larger size, 90 x 96, this sheet sells for 
$23.50 a pair. 256] 


LINEN paliiiiihiing can be used either with 

linen or cotton sheets. Medium size, 
which is 22 x 36, is hemstitched and sells for 
$5.50 a pair. A little heavier quality in same 
size sells for $6.25. A little extra postage is 
required on these. [257] 


OTTON sheets in very heavy good quality 
in 72 x go size sell for $2.50 apiece. The 
Next size, 90 x 99, sells for $3.25 apiece. We 
can conscientiously recommend these sheets as 
being good value. [258] 
ILLOW-CASES in size 45 x 36, same qual- 
ity as sheets above sell for 65 cents each. 
[259] 


EMSTITCHED sheets in heavy cotton 

72 x 108 sell for $3.25 each; 90 x 108 at 
$3.95 each. Pillow-cases to match, 45 x 38} 
sell at 89 cents each. [260] 
BREAD-TRAY of Sheffield reproduction 
measuring 7 x 12 inches sells for $8. Sent 
express collect. [261] 
BATHROOM set of Turkish toweling 
makes a practical and acceptable gift. 
One set | have in mind is offered at $10. Set 
consists of one bath-mat, 25 x 46, two bath- 
towels 23 x 42, two hand-towels, 13 x 24 and 
two wash-cloths 12 x 12, in colors of blue and 
white, pink and white and lavender and white. 
Kindly mention first and second choice in col- 
or desired. Parcel-post charges on these sets. 
[262] 


NAMELED wooden coat-hangers in blue, 
pink or lavender sell for the modest price 
of $2 adozen. A parcel-post charge on these. 
[263] 





BRASS memorandum pad with spring 
pencil is very handy for making hurried 
memos for desk or telephone use. This pad 
sells for $3. A little postage is required. 
[264] 


N adaptation of the old revolving table— 
namely, the ‘Lazy Susan’—measuring 
15 inches in diameter, comes in solid mahog- 
any with glass lining. These sell for $15. All 
express charges paid. [265] 
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BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 


No. 7120 
Sheraton 


511 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestie Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston (17) Massachusetts 





‘*“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A new, handsomely illustrated 
beok of designs is now under the 
course of preparation. It will be 
similar to old editions with new 
and modern designs of houses in 
Coloniai, Artistic, Stucco, Half- 
Timber, and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. Practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior views 
and floor plans with dimensions. 
Price of the new edition will be 
$3.00. Orders filled on or about August Ist. 
Sketches for special th ale ‘furnished. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 





> 


A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 
fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out 
round, two and one half 
inches deep in centre sloping 

Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 
Price, ©. 50. Three for $6.75, f. o. b. Verona. 
Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 
W. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey 








to three-eighths at edge. 





Spinnet Desks 
P Beautiful — Dainty Evening Wraps, Scarfs 
Antiques and Caps, Bags, etc. 
LocK Box 5, DUNDEE, NEW YORK 


Paisley 





“Home-Making as a Profession” 





A 100 p; pp. ill. dbook E H tudy a ic science courses: 
Pane diet, he me health, house planning, “nursing, dress, etc. For 
makers . teachers, dietitians, inst. and lunch-room managers, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS. 511 W. 69th St., CHICACO, ILL. 
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N alphabetically arranged “Bride’s Book,” 
with space for names of guests, addresses 
and gifts received, in various colors and near 
leather, makes an attractive gift for the newly 
wed. This book sells for $2. A small parcel 


ALOWAY 
POTTERY 








post charge is required. [266] GIVES ENDURING CHARM 
OR the smoker there comes the ash-tray of end for our illustrated — 
nickel, with colored glass lining. This has B me i 


a combination match-box space, cigar-rest and 
clip, which makes it possible to attach it to 


Gazin Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 


i _ : any chair or table. This sells for $3, parcel a 
aati’ oh eee iia : post charges extra. [267] } and Interior Decoration. 
smn : © Garoway TERRACOTTA ©. 
N Ovington gift has a cer- OR the woman who is doing her holiday ng 3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 





tain savoir faire that planning for husband or friend, there is a 

enables it to frequent the gift solid mahogany humidor, porcelain lined, with 

tubles of thesmartest wedding capacity for fifty cigars. This humidor sells 
: for $12, express prepaid. [268] 

receptions with perfect assur- jane 

ance. VERY attractive cretonne doily set of three 


pieces, sizes 6, 9 and 12 inch in diameter, 
OVINGTON’S 


keeps the freshly ironed doilies unwrinkled 2 er 
Pe x The cat calle eer F you intend to build, and wish your new home to be diff tf 
‘“‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ and clean. I he set sells for $2.25, parcel-post I the coumunnaaiaen and expressiveot sone tadieiadulity. sou will bein. 
314 Fifth Ave., nr. 32d St. 
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in that ever-pleasing style, and ‘‘Stucce Houses,’’ containing designs 
especially suitable for stucco finish. These contain perspectives, floor 
plans, descriptions and estimates. Designs shown range from $12,000 


‘ ” Fi H 
charges prepaid. [269] terested in my two publications, ** Gelonial Houses,’’ containing designs 
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CHILD'S set of tray-cloth and bib of white to #300.000. Price of each book by express prepaid $5. In ordering 
ZA é . a * ° 4 give brief description of your requirements and they will have earnest 
- oilcloth with stenciled design in blue is consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 
‘ . 3 the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 
very nice for the young member of the family. for consultation and inspection. 
— pane " ay Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Set complete sells for 75 cents. [270] Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York Gity 








ORIENTAL RUG ESSENTIALS N° bathroom is ‘anki without a shower. 
WITHOUT WHICH, NOTHING: There are many homes without a built- VQ. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co. 


. Honesty: age proves merit; new rugs are acid-washed, ironed. in shower. So enters the genius who invented 


_ 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 











Old rugs were better made, finer material, no aniline dye. acurtainless shower. This adjustable appara- 
2. Quality: thick like plush, rich in color, no blending, no stain. 5 “er 
3. —_ No raw tones, velvety luster and texture, artistic tus is strong and durable, fitting any faucet. Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 

esign = ‘ : - 7 ata sla + , ® ° 

4. Condition: no holes, no worn spots, no ragged edges or ends. Conv erging streams of water strike the body Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
5. Fineness: not a factor except between rugs of same name, at an inward and downward angle. No wet- and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 

and then 7 —_ —_— factors me. We can not com- ye f hai Th t h sie und d 

pare Anatolians with Persians; we buy both and for differ- ing of hair. e water hugs the body an ‘ 

suri, Denk the kale weet -a ie 7 Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 
6. Rarity: buy no rug for rarity of name; buy only rarity of runs down € se plasn. ort- 

beauty, quality, condition. able model complete at $10. Also permanent 
ay rugs are their own me og pear me: ny paying express. del t ¢ Sant lect 
My customers are experts who do not look elsewhere any more. modeis up [tO 40. ent express collect. 
Write for descriptive list. Rugs sent on approval for inspection [ ? HOME and the FIREP LACE” 
without any obligation to buy. 27 1] PS SEA 62 ae 














FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York , " ; 
More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful WHITE cotton cover-all apron with long 


readers in the past ten years. sleeves, tight cuff and belt, in 36 and 38 
size sells for $1.50 postage included. These | 
aprons can be worn as dresses or to cover 

















ELLA HALL clothes when preparing a hurried meal. [272] anes Rename toad Chicage 
150 West g2nd Street, New York ERY attractive crescent-shape hanging 
P vases for flowers in blue and yellow pottery | ts 
Lamp Shades and Shields of original sell for $3. These vases are suspended from . LASTS FOR YEARS 
designs painted on Linen, Parchment or porcelain chains and make unique flower- Se MMETC ao. ann comes Mati Doryeen taill tn cstive 
use after 20 years of service. The first small 


Silk Lingerie shades and unusual gifts 


holders. Sent express collect, or parcel-post GS Sch cost is all when you buy a Hill Champion Dryer. 
P i Saves countless steps—makes hanging clothesa 


~h- ane Ce as red j check. ~ leasure iustead ofa tiresometask. Keeps lawns 
charges can be allowed in check [273] clean end attractive. Write for folder **B.”” 


== ie HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
> 53 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 


























Southern Antiques | HE old-fashioned idea of keeping rose-leaves 
Ao ng peg ye eng ogg aa Goatele shaped, has been revived. Very ari wh Chinese 
Naples. Hlepplewhite aidebonsd and carved oak chest 1707, from England. pattern rose-bowls standing 6} inches high on 
= ap" ame dining-table, claw feet, gorgeously carved. Mirrors, plain teakwood stands sell for $15 per pair. 
338 West 4th Street or Box 11 Russellville, Ky. These can be used for mantel or table orna- WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


ments. Express collect. [274] WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
———_—— Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 

wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 

Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 


~cr MALL-SIZE tea-aprons in dotted swiss or 
SA LA ») S EC Re =e . : . high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
100 reci Brief b wg 1S 1, 100 M plain mull with embroidery ruffle and A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
mepedeie Sin Sidladheien eds ged ag plain strings sell for $1. A small parcel-post rsfuusslan Art Studio, Russian Antique Shop 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. charge is made on these. [275] anni Bcc no, 
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Tudor: tone. 
- Roofing - Slate - 
Rising -X- Nelson. Slate. Co. 


West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ - Service - Department 


101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago 

















CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type case- 
ments in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 Steger Bldg., CHICAGO 
Dcaenerticmreemnaseniininaens 














THE HOUSING BOOK 


Just PusitisHep—Containing photographic reproductions, with 
floor plans of one and two family houses of frame, brick, stueco 
and concrete construction, also four, six and nine family apart- 
ments. 150 illustrations and plans. 132 pages 8}x11, Green 
Cloth, Price $3.00, with Architecture and Building, a monthly 
magazine devoted to building construction, subscription price 
$2.50 per year, both for $4.50. Sent postpaid. 


The William T. Comstock Co., Publishers 23 Warren St., New York 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 


Write for Color 




















Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr., Architect 


Question: A communication has been 
received from Madrid which is of interest: 
Is there any way of making a room 
absolutely sound-proof? The range and 
variety of noises in our locality is appall- 
ing and, to write under these conditions, 
becomes absolutely impossible. Carpet- 
beating and street-hawking are contin- 
uous through the morning. In the 
apartment house in which | live there are 
6 pianos, 1 pianola, 1 phonograph, 20 
children and any number of dogs. Our 
neighbors upstairs take dancing and sing- 
ing lessons. Across the street a cobbler 
plies his trade, a parrot squawks next 
door, and a bird of paradise screeches 
from the corner. . . . I have 
lined my study with hoards, filling the 
6 centimetre space between the wall 
and boards with powdered cork. This 
mitigates the piano sounds slightly, but 
does not affect the sound of voices, espe- 
cially the singing lesson, which | find the 
most distracting of all the noises. There 
is no hope in moving to another location 
as this is one of the best residential sec- 
tions in Madrid and almost any other 
place would be equally bad, if not worse. 
Yet there is not a spot in my 14-room 
apartment where | can work, and | can- 
not move out of town. 

ANsweER: Sound-proofing with respect 
to sounds from within a house or dwelling 
can be effected in some such manner as 
described below. Keeping outdoor or 
street noises from the dwelling is limited 
by the windows, as during the warmer 
months, when street noises are at their 
height, the windows must be open 


[2- 


Mineral wool is an effective sound 
deadener. It can be simply installed 
during the course of construction. Fill 


in between the joists of the ceiling or the 
studs of side walls with the material. 
The most complete insulation of sound 
would be obtained by using mineral wool 
as described above, and in addition laying 
Cabot’s Quilt or some heavy felt between 
the finished and rough floors. 

The mineral wool is sometimes laid on 
top of laths directly, and again, a board 
between the joists is nailed to cleats for 
the support of the mineral wool. The 
wool should be at least two inches thick 
and packed closely, but not to such an 
extent as to break the fibres of the brittle 
material. In existing work where sound- 
proofing is desired, a double ceiling with 
the air space between packed with mineral 
wool is very effective. Interior walls can 


be treated in the same way. 
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Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 


signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globe Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated “BUCKEYE GRAY” 
Sandstone. 


Inquiries solicited 


THE OHIO QUARRIES COMPANY 
‘Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Whether you summer in the 
mountains or at the sea you can 
take your home with you if it 
is a Hodgson Portable House. 
It requires no skilled work- 
men to erect. Simply follow 
directions and bolt the plainly 
marked sections in place. 

Hodgson Portable Houses 
come in many sizes. From 
time to time a room can be 
added and a little week-end 
cottage can become a house of 
ten or more rooms. Hodgson 
Portable Houses are wonder- 
fully comfortable—and abso- 
lutely weather tight. 


Write today for catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. - 39th St., 



























Play House 














Reariculte 
Garage 





New York 








iti UNDERGROUND 


cm GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 
The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 
Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes ** 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—¢#1. 
** The New Colonials ** 
5 Plans, #3000 to $20,000 — $1. 
** West Coast Bungalows "* 
60 Plans, $1800 to #4500 — $1. 
PECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
get book of 75 Special. Plans, also Garage folder . 
EXTRA — ‘‘Little Bungalows,’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 








SEND riese 





ney back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 391 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
REALTY BOARD 
7 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 
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PELE DOD ROL CAGE I LE, RE 
DECORATIVE FABRICS : 


With an All-Year-Round 
Usefulness and Appeal! 
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STi@ntiESE are the fabrics you want for your Sum- 
Ry ‘al mer draperies and upholstery, because they get 
~ away completely from those conventional, hack- 
neyed anaemic patterns that you are so tired of. 
















In many instances, these fabrics are authentic and exact 
replicas of 18th Century chintzes, while others are 
original motifs created for and restricted to us. 
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And the colorings are beautiful. 





Blues and purples and deep crimsons and golden yel- 
lows, luxuriant as tropical foliage, or trim as the ordered 


design of a botanical garden. 







Frankly, many of our patrons are using them for Summer 
with a mental reservation that they will never take 


them down. 
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Very reasonably priced. 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics | Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Washington, D. C. San: Francisco, Cal. 
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STAIRWAY IN THE WOMAN’S CITY CLUB, BOSTON, MASS. 


The beauty and dignity of this fine stairway in an old _ the full and perfect meaning that the outline drawing of a 
Boston house is largely due to its perfect simplicity whether _figureby Rodinhas. The beauty of the photograph, taken by 
taken as a whole or in detail. The line of the spiral has _ the late Mr. Buckley, is-equal.to. the-beauty--of the subject. 




















The Study of Colonial Houses 


HE Colonial house has 

been coming more 

and more into favor 
in the last few years, and 
prospective builders are 
recognizing it as an appro- 
priate and desirable model 
for their own homes. There 
has, however, been an un- 
fortunate tendency, by re- 
stricting the types, to limit 
the use of the model. When 
you say Colonial to most 
people, the word calls up to 
their minds a picture of the 
formal kind of suburban 
house and, usually, with such 
additions of detail as were 
never native to the original 
examples of the style. It 
would be better for the 
domestic architecture of the 
country if there were a more 
general recognition of the 
wide range in models which 
the style affords and which 
might properly furnish good 
prototypes for the houses 
that are being built today 
and that are to be built to- 
morrow. 

Colonial architecture is 
properly the work done by 
the Colonists, but it may 
very well include the deriva- 
tives from this work which 
extended well into the Nine- 
teenth Century. It is im- 
possible in a brief space to 
enumerate the many varia- 
tions which the Colonial 
style manifested during this 
long period of time, but a 
general statement may be 
helpful in calling attention 
to the wide background of 


precedent on which the interested home-builder may draw. 

There is a Colonial of the North, or of New England so called, 
a Colonial of the South, and a Colonial of the Middle States. 
Each of these parts of the country developed a type of its own. 
Furthermore, the house which was typically Northern as dis- 
tinguished from the house that was, say, typically Southern, was 
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A doorway which is typical of the Colonial work done in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. It 1s doubtful if this kind of doorway can be found in another part of the 
country except in reproduction. It is characterized by the large scale of the 
thing as a whole and by the small moldings and other details, often of a fan- 
tastic nature, which are used as contrast. It probably owes its origin more 
directly to early Georgian work than other varieties of Colonial houses. It 
is sometimes said that the type partakes of Jacobean characteristics, but this 
is a questionable statement. Used in connection with the narrowly spaced 
clapboards, the doorway gains in apparent size. An excellent example of the 
type 1s preserved in the collection of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
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sub-divided into the several 
varieties which were typical 
of various communities. The 
example of good work built 
in eastern Massachusetts dif- 
fered from the contemporane- 
ous good work of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. Sub-di- 
visions were carried even 
further than this, so that we 
have a Salem house that is 
different ‘from a house built 
in Boston. What was true 
of Massachusetts or Connec- 
ticut or Rhode Island was 
also true of the Middle States 
and of the Southern States. 
The Pennsylvania house dif- 
fers from the New Yerk 
house, and there is a similarly 
marked difference between 
the houses of Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Furthermore, the various 
building materials altered the 
types typical of the several 
ccmmunities. Brick, stone 
and wood were the usual 
building materials of the 
several places; and each of 
them created variations of 
Colonial work without failing 
to be either locally or sec- 
tionally typical of the style 
as a whole. The use of 
stucco, particularly in New 
York and New Jersey, cre- 
ated still further examples 
—the Dutch houses of New 
Netherlands, in which stucco 
was chiefly used, furnishing 
a very marked variation 
indeed. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
that the man or woman who 
plans to build a house which 


is typically American need nct be confined to the comparatively 
garrow range of examples that are commonly called Colonial. 
Granted an interest in the style and a general knowledge of the 
resources or background, what is the best method to pursue in 
designing and building a good Colonial house? 
The simplest method is undoubtedly to find a good example of 
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the kind of house you want and then 
copy it literally. This has been done 
and can be done again, but the result is 
not successful. The copyist’s methed 
always produces a lifeless product. It 
has the single advantage of preserving 
(in reproduction) some good example 
which may itself go to pieces through 
age and decay. 

The next simplest method is to adapt 
that particular example which best 
pleases us to modern requirements and 
to our individual needs. Adaptation 
may involve much or little change from 
the chosen prototype. But whether it 
involves much or little it is probably the 
best method to pursue. 

Begin with an old house, if possible. 
Beginning with a 
house which is al- 
ready an adapta- 
tion from an old 
one has a double 
disadvantage: the 
danger of duplicat- 








“Wyck,” an old house in Germantown, Pa. This house was not all built 
at the same time, and probably much of the charm of it is due to this fact. 
The low cornice holds the house near the grounds. It is probably lower 
than it would have been had entire house been built at one time. The vari- 
ety in window-spacing is probably also due to different periods of erection. 
The lattice of front 1s a source of interest, especially as contrasted with plain | 

end, and has frequently been made use of by modern architects. 





The old Stearns house in Bedford, Massachusetts, of which this is a 
detail view, is a typical town house of the New England gentleman of the 
time. It ts elaborately detailed for a wood house, and all of the detail is 
designed and executed with great care. The windows are worthy of the 
most careful study. Observe what a marked character they have. This is 
directly traceable to the well-considered use of each detail. Note especially 
the projecting window frames and sill—which serve to cast a shadow against 
the wall of house—the window caps of first-story windows, and the blinds. 











A modern Colonial house of the New England farmhouse type. The details, 

rather than the mass or proportions, are typical of the country. If the de- 

tails were more sophisticated the house would become more typical of the 
suburbs. Details are almost plain boards. 








ing faults, in the first place; and a lessened opportunity to apply 
your own personality to the problem, in the second. It is 
assumed, of course, that the example chosen is a good one, and 
not merely an old one. Age in itself is not a quality in architec- 
ture. The worth of any house can be easily established, even if 
this worth is not recognized by the adapter. If you do not know 
that an example is good yourself, you can find out whether or not 
it is, and then, by study of it, find out why. Study of the model 

_ is the first step in adaptation, anyway. Study reveals the 
qualities of the house and enables one to distinguish fundamental 
elements. Certain things which are fundamental to all types 
may be mentioned as a guide to observation. 

There is first of all the number and relation of rooms in the 
plan. These may, undoubtedly will be, changed in the adapta- 
tion, but they should be changed as little as possible. It would 
be obvious folly to attempt to convert a four-room house into an 
eight-room house. Similarly, it would be foolish to make a brick 
adaptation of a wood example. It would be only less foolish to 
make a brick house out of a stone one, or the reverse. Brick and 
stone, since they are both masonry, have certain points in com- 
mon, but these are largely points of structure. In design the two 
kinds vary considerably from each other. The design of the 
stucco house, again, differs from the design of the other three. 
It is assumed, therefore, that a brick example is chosen if a brick 
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adaptation is to be made, or that a wood 
example is chosen if a wood adaptation is to 
be made; and that, in either case, the plan 
approximately answers to the requirements of 
the family. 

The height of story is, perhaps, the next 
fundamental thing about a house. There are 
types of the low-story house and of the high- 
story house, and in any of the usual building 
materials. Most people do not understand 
that the height of story is a controlling ele- 
ment in all matters of proportion, whether 
in mass or in detail. They are inclined to 
think that a room may be seven feet or ten 
feet, at the whim of the owner. This is not 
trué if you are following a given model, not 
because you are following a model, but be- 
cause the given model, if a good one, is right 
for its own case. If 
story height is an im- 
portant feature in a 
house, from the own- 
er’s point of view, it 
should be determined 
upon at the start and 





A new house at Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts—to be compared with 

“Wyck” on the opposite page. The new house grew out of a study of the 

old one, but conditions and requirements made it a very different product 

from the model. Proportions of the two have little in common. Much of 

the detail in the new house, however, follows that of the old house rather 

closely. An excellent example of derived house which adheres closely to 
« tradition while fulfilling modern requirements. 





















Old house in New Hampshire built about 1800. Delicate detail was 
typical of this period. The proportions are so carefully studied that the 
smooth wall-surface is not noticeably lacking in interest. It serves on the 
other hand as an excellent foil for the interest of windows, doors 
and cornice. The arch treatment around the first-story windows is un- 
usual and is employed to give the window motive larger scale. Bulfinch, 
the architect to whom this house 1s attributed, used this idea in several 
examples of bis work. 










A new house which finds its inspiration in Seventeenth Century or so-called 

“Gothic” type of work. Heavy structural timbers of the early work were 

neither available nor economical in this case, and the architects were unwilling 
to affect a mere semblance of these on the exterior. 


the kind of model should then be chosen which has the right 
height of stories. 

The placing of openings in wall-surfaces, their size and disposi- 
tion, are perhaps the next most important things to be noticed in 
studying the model. Number, shape and positionof the windows 
are, like the size, important elements in the design, none of which 
result by accident. All of these vary for different variations of 
the types. It will surprise many people to know that the 
windows in a brick house are markedly different from the windows 
in a wood house. This is so far true, however, that a simple out- 
line drawing of, say, the front elevation containing an outline 
drawing of the windows which go in that elevation will indicate to 
the expert almost at a glance whether the elevation in question is 
of a wood house or a brick house. This takes for granted, of 
course, that the drawing faithfully reproduces, as far as it goes, a 
good example of the one kind or the other. Practically, of course, 
it is easily possible to put in any kind or any shape of window 
in any brick wall or in any wood wall, but this is to leave out of 
consideration the question of design. The appropriate window is 
the one which is in character with the kind of model that is being 
followed, whether considered singly or in relation to the other 
windows. The thing to do, therefore, is to find out exactly what 
the openings are in-the chosen model and then try to establish the 
reasons why. Having done this, one varies them with temerity 
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and with a full knowledge of what the variations mean. It is 
seldom possible to use a window exactly as we find it in our 
model, but it is never possible to use it differently and get as good 
a result unless we know the reasons for the original result. 
Following a study of the openings should come a study of the 
materials of which the house is built. Not merely as to whether 
this is brick or wood, stucco or stone—these are points which 
should have been settled from the start—but rather how the 
wood or how the brick has been used in our particular example. 
If a brick house, we observe first the effect of the wall as a whole, 
then the means by which this effect has been achieved. Observe 
carefully the brick itself, the bond, the jointing, the color of the 
mortar. The wall as a whole is a matter of color and texture. 
The color depends on variation rather than on uniformity in the 
color of the individual brick, which in any good wall will be found 
to vary from light to dark in both value and hue. It goes with- 
out saying, perhaps, that the Colonial brick house is built of red 
brick. Sometimes it is painted white or gray or yellow, but 
usually only when it 
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ance if the higher source of interest, which is proportion, is 
clearly marked. 

Details, which come up last for observation and study, are not 
on this account the less important. First in order is the divi- 
sioning of the windows. This important element is too often 
neglected, but it may almost be claimed that no Colonial house 
can be built with undivisioned windows. The glass units, in 
size and proportion as well as in the detail of the muntins, have a 
direct relation to the character of the house as a whole. The 
enclosing architraves and sills are equally important. Notice 
also whether the model has blinds at the windows. It is not 


true that any house can have blinds any more than it is true that 
the spacing of the windows can be determined by whim. Blinds 
are a color note against the body of the house and though they 
may be used merely as a means of shutting out the sun, they 
cannot be disregarded from the artistic point of view. The 
principal cornice of the house will be found also to partake of the 
general character. 


It may be light in weight, or medium or 
heavy; it may be 
delicate and elabo- 





is used in connection 
with woodwork. 

The variations of 
wood will be found 
upon examination to 
be even more numer- 
ous than those of 
brick. It is not 
enough to observe 
that clapboards have 
been used, or shin- 
gles, orsiding, or plain 
boards. The size, 
spacing and surface 
of these are all 
important elements 
in the total effect. 
To gain a respect for 
any one of them it is 
only necessary to 
study its variety in 
good use. 

In a stone or a 


Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
stucco model the 





The upper picture shows an old house in Deerfield, Massachusetts, the lower, a new house in 
The lower house was not modeled on the upper one or any other 
single house but on the type of house of which the upper one is an excellent example. 


rate or coarse and 
entirely without or- 
nament; but what- 
ever character it has, 
this is infallibly re- 
lated to the whole. 
It is not necessary to 
reproduce the mold- 
ings of the cornice 
in order to reproduce 
the general character 
of it, but it is neces- 
sary to know why 
these particular 
moldings were used 
before we attempt 
to vary them. 
Theentrance door- 
way is, of course, a 
detail; but a detail of 
so significant a kind 
as to be worthy of 
particular considera- 





They are 


material should be easily recognizable as being alike, but a comparison of the two will show that they differ in pro- tion. Entrances, 
observed with the eas . tna pape ee ae me ——re ances ee ee re apnreney- like windows, may 
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and texture house is 
are impor- built. Mean- 
tantinall. In ing by this, 
stone-work, that you will 
study also find that 
the size and your model, 
bond of the if it is of 
stone and brick, has a 
the jointing doorway 
and color of which is ap- 
the mortar. propriately 
While used in con- 
color and nection with 
texture are brick houses. 
important If the model 
elements of is of a wood 
any wall- house the 
surface as doorway will 
sources of be found to 
interest, be appropri- 
they are of ate to a (Con. 
on page 126) 


less import- 



































This house was built in 1764 by George Ruggles. 


It was one of the seven in the notorious Tory Row. 


Ruggles Mansions Built in 1641 and 1764 


The Older House Has 
Been Torn Down For 


Several Years But 


ey 
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HE house at the top of the page, situated at 175 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass., was built by George Ruggles in 1764 
and occupied by him as a residence until the Revolution. 
In George Ruggles’ day there were seven houses in a row on 
what is now Brattle Street. All of the owners were Loyalists in 
the days of the Revolution, which led to the name applied to 
these houses—“ Tory Row.” Baroness Riedesel (wife of the 
Hessian general captured at the Battleof Saratoga) thus described 
this interesting neighborhood: “ Never had | chanced upon such 
an agreeable situation. Seven families, who were connected 
with each other, partly by ties of relationship and partly by af- 
fection, had here farms, gardens and magnificent houses, and not 
far off plantations of fruit. The owners of these were in the 
habit of daily meeting each other in the afternoons, now at the 
house of one, and now at another.” 
After the fall of Saratoga, Hessian officers and noblemen 
who were prisoners of war were quartered therein. 
At one time the Ruggles house was used as a boys’ private 
preparatory school, and its pupils became men of distinction. 
James Russell Lowell, William Wetmore Story, and Thomas 





Built in 1641 by the first George Ruggles 
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It Is a Type We 
Would Like to See 
Built More Often 
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to come over from Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Wentworth Higginson were. among those pupils. Freese’s 
“Historic Houses of Cambridge and Nearby Towns’ says, 
“The Ruggles House has a dignity and charm peculiar to itself.” 

George Ruggles, the first, came from Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
Boston with Governor Winthrop in 1630.. He settled first in 
Boston, where two of his children were born, then removed in 
1641 to Braintree (now Quincy), where he built his house—the 
“ell” of the house in the picture. The main house was built by 
his grandson, John Ruggles. When the original house was 
demolished in 1905 it was the oldest house in Quincy—older than 
any of the Adams houses. It stood on the lot now No. 79 Elm 
Street, Quincy. This George Ruggles was the ancestor of 
Senator John Ruggles from Maine (1834-1840), “The Father of 
the U. S. Patent Office,” whose portrait hangs in the Capitol at 
Augusta. 

Late in the last century this house was the home of Miss 
Elizabeth C. Adams, an elderly lady who lived there in retire- 
ment, in strong contrast to the days of her childhood in the 
White House. She was the daughter of the Honorable Thomas 
Boylston Adams, and niece of President John Quincy Adams. 








This sofa is Empire in 
style in its scrolled head 
and rolled foot, with out- 
spreading feet capped by 








brass claws, and Adam 

in its decorative details. 

Now owned by Miss 
Frances Waterbury. 


Historic Furniture from General Schuyler’s Mansion 
With a Brief Sketch of the Family History 


HE early part of last year several 

pieces of historic furniture from 

General Schuyler’s mansion were 
sold at auction. Such a sale always brings 
to public attention interesting bits of 
history. 

Among the early families whose names 
have become interwoven with the Dutch 
settlements in and about New Amster- 
dam is that of the Schuylers, who, from 
the time of Philip Pieterse—an emigrant 
of good family and ample means who 
came over from Holland in 1650—through 
Major Peter and Captain John—both men 
of importance in their day in civil and 
military capacities—and through John, the 
father of Philip, who spent his life as an 
opulent country gentleman, down to Gen- 
eral Philip, the subject of these brief re- 
marks, were all men of fine character, high 
intelligence and great force. 

General Philip Schuyler, the great 
grandson of old Philip Pieterse, was born 
in the city of Albany, one of the early 
Dutch settlements in America. Every 
vessel that came to our ports bearing 
those who, having been persecuted for 
the sake of religion, sought in the new 
land “freedom to worship God,” brought 
as an unregistered passenger, Democracy, 
who, once landed upon new earth, began 
a powerful and soul-stirring propaganda 
which eventually brought all men under 
his sway. Prominent among the believ- 
ers in the cause were all who bore the name 


By ELIZA MARIA NIBLACK 





In the room occupied by Lafayette on the occa- 

sion of bis visit toGeneral Schuyler in 1824 bung 

this mirror. The gilt frame bas been sacrileg- 
iously painted black. 


of Schuyler. The spirit at the basis of all 
right action, that of justice and brotherly 
kindness, was carried by the Schuylers 
into their dealings with the Indians who, 
as a federation of “Five Nations,” later 
“Six Nations,” not only figured but 
loomed large in the lives of the early set- 
tlers. From the late Seventeenth to the 
early Nineteenth Century, various mem- 
bers of the family were Indian commis- 
sioners, and because of their spirit of 
justice and kindliness, they received in 
return the confidence of the Indians in all 
transactions and their loyal support in 
critical moments of the history of the col- 
onies. In_civil life Philip Schuyler was 
called to positions of honor in the New 
York State Assembly, the Continental 
Congress, and the U. S. Senate; while in a 
military capacity he served in the Seven 
Years’ War and later was in command of 
the Northern department of New York 
with Canada as his objective. The his- 
tory of this campaign undertaken by Gen- 
eral Schuyler and Montgomery constitutes 
a painful page, in which we see these loyal, 
faithful men so tried by jealousies and 
bickerings among officers, by delays on 
the part of Congress, by insubordination 
and defection among the men and the 
tampering of the French with the Indians, 
that both of them longed to resign their 
commissions and were only saved to the 
army by the influence of Washington. 
General Montgomery eventually lost his 














A 


A type of table frequently seen 

in old American homes, always 

with fine veneer and often with 

a marble top. This style known 

in the Middle West as Old 

Colonial is really American 
Empire. 





This Chippendale table was the 
gem of the group sold. The top 
was carved out of a solid board 
and edged with delicate beading. 
The fine modeling of the ball 
and claw feet and the delicate 
carving proclaim this table to be 
of the best of the period. 
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life, and General Schuyler contracted 
rheumatic gout, from which he was a suf- 
ferer throughout his life. Besides his 
influence in the Presbyterian or Whig 
party, his active efforts in behalf of the 
ratification of the federal constitution by 
the State of New York, his part in the 
settlement of the boundary of the state 
with Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
General Schuyler is well-known as the 
projector of the canal between the Hud- 
son and Lake Champlain and the plan for 
another from the Hudson to Lake On- 
tario. Just and honorable in all his deal- 
ings, kind and tender to those in distress, 
respected by his opponents and admired 
by all fair-minded persons with 
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This writing-desk 
bespeaks Dutch in- 
fluence in the curves 
of thedrawers, while 
the full front would 
argue an American 
origin. 


This wardrobe 
(right) was also in 
the room occupied 
by Lafayette when 
he visited General 
Schuyler. Note the 
beautiful grain of 
the panels. 


The severity of the 
console and mirror 
is relieved by the 
Ionic capitals and 
melon feet. 
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black. The fine wardrobe shown enjoyed 


Wine chest hai : 3 
the same distinguished honor as the mir- 


which Gen- 


eralSchuyler ror. The panel decoration, the pilasters of 
carried with stopped astragals and the carved lion- 
him on bis paw feet are all of Georgian days. No 


various cam- 


paigns. decoration of a piece of furniture could be 


more logical or could surpass in beauty 
the marvelous feather in the veneer of 
the door panels. 

Who can tell which of our great men 
of the Revolutionary period drank from 
the little wine-chest which General Schuy- 
ler carried with him on his various cam- 
paigns? The little piece with its bottles 
and glasses, complete, is now the property 
ef the New York Historical Society. 

The round table with tapering 





whom he came in contact, devoted 
to democratic principles and to his 
country, for whose welfare he un- 
ceasingly toiled, he was a cherished 
and valued citizen, and a distinct 
loss to the nation. 

Being the favorite nephew of 
“Aunt Schuyler,” Philip’s early life 
is more or less connected with her 
home, “The Flatts;” but after his 
marriage with Cornelia Van Cort- 
landt, he erected in-1760 a hand- 
some home in the English style— 
now called Colonial. During the 
lifetime of the distinguished pair, the 
mansion sheltered many notable 
guests. Within its walls, Alexander 
Hamilton wooed and won Elizabeth 
Schuyler. Here were entertained at 
various times Lafayette, Benjamin 
Franklin, Washington, Benedict Ar- 
nold, General Burgoyne and num- 
bers of the noted men of the period. 
In the room occupied by Lafayette 
on the occasion of his visit to Gen- 
eral Schuyler in 1824 hung the mirror 
on the opposite page. The gilt 
frame has been sacrilegiously painted 
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shaft is of a type frequently seen in 
old American homes, always with 
fine veneer and often with marble 
top. The severity of the console 
and mirror is relieved by the Ionic 
capitals and melon feet. The writ- 
ing-desk with its diversified columns 
bespeaks Dutch influence in the 
curves of the drawers and the double 
cyma bracketed base, while the full 
front would argue an American origin. 

One of the most desirable pieces of 
the group was the sofa: Empire in 
style, with its scrolled head and rolled 
foot, with outward spreading feet 
capped by brass claws; and Adam 
in its decorative details of patere, 
sways of drapery and fluting. 

The charming Chippendale table 
with ball-and-claw feet, with lovely 
rococo edge carved out of the solid 
board and enhanced by a delicate 
beading, one long and three round, 
was the gem of the group; and on 
account of its intrinsic beauty, as 
well as the great popularity of Eng- 
lish furniture at the present time, 
brought the highest price of the lot. 














Wm. Geo. Sargent 


The Jobn Perkins house is probably the oldest house in Castine. 











It was built in 1765. 


Castine—A Village by the Sea 


ASTINE the 
ee Beautiful, 
the theme 
of literature and 
history, situated 
on a peninsula be- 
* tween the Baga- 
duce River and Penobscot Bay and River, 
about midway of the coast of Maine, 
boasts of a harbor “in which the navies 
of the world might ride at ease,” a bay as 
picturesque as 
the far-famed 
Bay of Naples. 
The crest of 
this peninsula, 
very nearly 
equally distant 
from shore to 
shore, at its 
highest point, 
reaches an ele- 
vation of two 
hundred and 
seventeen feet. 
Standing on 
this height, one 
looks down on 
the water on 
every hand, 
and can easily 
count more 
than twenty 
cities and 
towns nestling 
close to the 
wonderful 
ceastline. 





C. J. Stanwood 


School. 


By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


On the south slope of this crest, facing 
the Bagaduce River, lies Castine. The 
north side of the peninsula is wooded, and 
its steep, rocky bluffs overlook Penobscot 
Bay and River. The extremity of this 
tongue of land on which Castine is com- 
pactly built, is nearly cut off from the 
northern part of the peninsula by two 
coves, one opening into the Bagaduce 
River, the other into the Penobscot River. 
The latter is named Wadsworth Cove, 


In the Early Times the Home of the Penobscot or Tarratine Indians 


“To commemorate the remarkable escape 
of General Wadsworth and Major Burton 
from imprisonment in Fort George during 
the Revolutionary War.” 

Such are the palpable facts of Castine, 
but as one stands on the ramparts of Fort 
George and looks out over misty dis- 
tances, he sees many a shadowy, ancient 
ship, manned by shadowy, gallant forms, 
that are as tangible to his soul as the solid 
bluffs of Castine. The explorers who first 

looked on those 








Jobnston house, buili about 1800, now occupied by Mr. Richardson, Principal of the Castine Normal 
The wall paper in the parlor of this residence is a hundred years old. 
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beautiful shores 
with beating 
hearts and un- 
covered heads 
still navigate, in 
his imagination, 
their quaint ships 
in the waters 
around Castine 
today; and the 
wraith-like forms 
of the worthy 
pioneers—who 
loved and la- 
bored with but 
small results on 
this “ rock-bound 
coast” but helped 
to make possible 
a future prosper- 
ous community 
—in spirit walk 
with him the 
streets of Castine 
today. And while 
one records the 




















familiar tale of the present Castine, 
his soul reaches out in sympathy to 
the spectre band of well-nigh for- 
gotten worthies who accomplished 
so much toward making the present 
Castine, the Village by the Sea, a 
reality. 

Castine, or Pentagoet, was in 
early times the home of an Indian 
tribe known as the Penobscot or 
Tarratine Indians. Whittier gives 
us this charming picture of the 
Indian village— 


“Far eastward o’er the lovely bay, 
Penobscot’s clustered wigwams lay; 
And gently from that Indian town 
The verdant hillside slopes adown 
To where the sparkling waters play 

Upon the yellow sands below.” 


Door of the Horace Cate house. The de- 
sign in the arch over the door is the sun- 


Door of the old 
Tilden-Mason bouse, 
erected in 1794. Pho- 
tograph by C. J. 
Stanwood. 


These Indians 
lived on the pen- 
insula with more 
or less friendly 
relations with 
various groups of 
colonists until 
the tribe was 
nearly extermin- 
ated. 

There is some 
authority for be- 
lieving that there 
was a French 
fishing and trad- 
ing station on the 
Point as early as 
1556, but the 
first attempt to 
establish an 

























A bit of Castine coast. Photograph by 


Wm. Geo. Sargent. 


Old Horace Cate house, erected about 1806 
by Thomas Adams. for bis daughter, Mrs. 
Photograph by Wm. Geo. Sargent. 








English settlement at Pentagoet 
was made by Isaac Allerton under 
the direction of the Plymouth 
Colony about nine years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. This sturdy, little 
settlement was frequently raided 
by the French, and Indians from 
Nova Scotia, and before long was 
wiped out. Dr. Wheeler, in “Cas- 
tine, Past and Present,” states that 
noother portion of theStateof Maine 
has passed through so many changes 
as the peninsula of Castine or 
Pentagoet—The ‘Mouth of the 
River,”—as the Indians named 
the beautiful spot. “Indians, 
French, Flemish Corsairs, Dutch, 
English and Americans, each oc- 


moon-star pattern. Photograph by C. J. 
Stanwood. 













Door of the Johnston 
house. Here rising 
sun pattern is used 
in arch. Photograph 
by C. J. Stanwood. 


cupied it.’’ 

Castine takes 
its present name 
from an early 
settler, a French 
nobleman, Baron 
Jean Vincent de 
Saint Castin, 
whose birthplace 
was the province 
of Oléron, 
France. Both 
Longfellow and 
Whittier have 
bequeathed to us 
interesting pen 
portraits of this 
Frenchchevalier. 
Saint Castin de- 
veloped very 
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Tilden-Mason house, erected in 1794. Rev. Mr. Mason who built the 
house was the first apt of the Unitarian church, the first church 

be Unitarian church was designed by Bulfinch, 
Photograph by Wm. Geo. Sargent. 


erected in Castine. 
architect of the Boston State House. 


friendly relations with the Indians, and 
soon gained great influence over them. 
They looked upon him as a divinity. 
After a time he became deeply attached 
to the Indian maiden, Mathilde, the 
daughter of the sachem of the Tarratines 
—Madocawando. From tradition as well 
as from the pen of Longfellow, we learn 
that Mathilde was avery handsome wom- 
an, and very light for an Indian maiden. 


“A form of beauty undefined, 
A loveliness without a name, 


Yes, beautiful beyond belief.” 


Saint Castin 
married the 
Indian princess, 
and in due time 
their home was 
graced with two 
sonsanda 
daughter. After 
amassinga 
fortune, Saint 
Castin returned 
to his ancestral 
castle in France, 
and claimed his 
title and inheri- 
tance, but died 
not many years 
later. 

The house at 
Pentagoet built 
by Baron Saint 
Castin “is said 
to have been a 
long, low, irreg- 
ular building 
constructed 


partly of wood, 


Thomas E. Hale house built in 1810. 
of 1812 British officers were quartered bere. 
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and partly of stone, and to have presented 
a rather grotesque appearance. The win- 
dows were small, and quite high so that 
no one could look in from the outside. A 
garden containing a number of fruit trees,” 
among them apple trees, “was near it.” 
The common room of the family was fur- 
nished with chairs, pictures, ornaments 
and an altar. The Baron and Mathilde 
were both devout Catholics. 

In 1759, Governor Pownal visited 
Pentagoet. He found the old, abandoned 
French fort and some deserted settle- 





W hitney-W biting house, which contains a fine collection of antiques. 
ing the War of 1812, an English officer scratched the American flag, upside 
down, on one of the window panes with his diamond ring, and wrote above, 
“Yankee Doodle upside down.” 
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Dur- 


Photograph by Wm. Geo. Sargent. 


ments. He states, “I saw the ruins of a 
French settlement, which judging from 
the site, and nature of the houses, and the 
remains of fields, and orchards, had been 
once a pleasant habitation. One’s heart 

felt sorrow that it had been destroyed.” 
It was not until 1761 that a permanent 
settlement. was achieved at Castine. 
The following year Castine, then a part 
of Penobscot, the third of the first six 
townships laid out, was granted to the 
petitioners from Massachusetts, for land 
in the beautiful, far-away wilderness be- 
tween the St. 





Now occupied by a grandson of the same name. 
Photograph by C. J. Stanwood. 


Croix, and the 
Penobscot rivers. 

The early 
settlers of Cas- 
tine were poor, 
frugal and in- 
dustrious. They 
did a little farm- 
ing, and fishing 
along the coast, 
and some trading 
in pelts, but very 
soon Castine be- 
came an impor- 
tant seaport, and 
much ship-build- 
ing was done 
there. At one 
time Castine 
carried on a large 
traffic with the 
West Indies and 
Liverpool, and 
later Castine sent 
fleets to the 
Grand Banks. 
(Continued on p. 126) 





During the War 


























VERYONE has 
E heard of “hav- 
ing a fingerin 
zm the pie,” but few of this 
my generation have seen 
the quaint little jag- 
ging-wheels that our grand- 
mothers used to make the pies 
attractive. No well-conducted 
housewife in those days would 
have thought of putting a pie in 
the oven without first fluting its 
edges and decorating it with 
whatever design her fancy dic- 
tated and the construction of 
the wheel made possible. 

These jagging-wheels were 
made by sailors on their long 
voyages on whaling-ships, and 
were carved by hand from the 
teeth of the sperm whale, or in 
a few cases from walrus teeth. 
They vary from the perfectly 
plain ones to those with elab- 
orately carved - handles, . while 
some of the more ambitious 





Scrimshaw Work of the Early Days 


By ETHEL BIGELOW 
Photograph by Charles Darling 


workers put at the opposite end from the 
wheel a fork with which to prick the neces- 
sary holes in the pastry. 

One can imagine the stories these 
wheels could tell, not only of the house- 
holds into which they finally came, but of 
voyages around the world, and of the 
yarns that were spun by the men who 
carved them little by little during the 
long evenings aboard ship. This work is 
called scrimshaw work, and may possibly 
have been done even as far back as 1690 
when our sailors were known to be en- 
gaged in the whaling-trade, but it is prob- 
able that many of the pastry-wheels were 
made before the Civil War, for after that 
time the business began to decline, and 
though it is still being carried on it is on- 
ly in a very small way. 

The tools used were very primitive, 
and the polishing was done by hand with 
oil and whiting or with pumice. The 
small things were made from the teeth, 
and the canes one sometimes sees in 
antique shops were made from the jaw- 
pans after the teeth had been pulled. 


Owing to their origin 
the wheels are rarely to 
be found outside of sea- 
port towns. My first 
one was the result of a 
morning spent rum- 
maging through a case full of 
“truck” at Newport and is one 
of the very simple ones at the 
left of the illustration, but it 
looked very attractive to me and 
it certainly brought me luck, for 
the very next day I found a 
second one in an old house at 
Bristol just across the bay from 
Newport. With the acquisition 
of two pie-wheels in as many 
days | confidently expected to 
have a large collection in a very 
short time, but further searches 
proved fruitless, and two years 
passed before | found number 
three. This came from a china- 
closet in Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, and number four was 
found in the (Continued on page 130) 











The Revolutionary House as a Modern Home 
BY DOROTHY KING 


MONG those who care for the historical relics 
of former times, and are proud of living in a 
town that played an important part in early 
Colonial history, it is a matter for congratulation 
when people adapt their old houses to modern condi- 
tions instead of tearing them down and erecting new 
buildings. Of course, concessions must be made in 
the matter of bathrooms and closets, these being 
noticeably lacking in Revolutionary houses; but al- 
most any rearrangement of the interior is possible 
when a house is built as solidly and honestly as these 
old houses were. Partitions can be torn out or put in 
without any fears for the safety of the floors, built 
as they are on solid oak beams and put together with 
the wooden pegs our forefathers used instead of nails. 
And what delightful effects one can get in the old stone 
houses! The low spacious rooms that have so hos- 
pitable an air, the deep embrasures that make such 
charming window seats, the enormous fireplaces with 
their severe wooden mantels and the cupboards cun- 
ningly concealed in the paneling, and the old hard- 
ware, the hinges and latches that are so quaint and 
interesting! And although these things can be re- 
produced for new houses, they will lack something 
that only an old house that has stood for years can 
give—an indescribable air of good cheer that is only 
possible to a dwelling that has been home to many 
generations. 











Of unusual charm is this frame house with its massive 

chimneys, its solid blinds, and the interesting treatment of the 

windows. The doorway with its attractive fanlight is a 

particularly good example of the severe Colonial type. In the 

background of the picture is the old Dutch church surrounded 

by the graveyard where lie the remains of many a soldier of the 
Revolution. 





This house (left) is interesting historically because it is said 

to be the first post-office of the village. Where the small wood 

addition now stands was located in early times the village 
hay-scales with the beam projecting over the sidewalk. 
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Of a strong, sturdy type is this house, built as our Revolu- 
tionary forebears knew how to build, of solid blocks of masonry. 
Anyone would know from the firm and fine placing of the 
openings in the wall that this is a masonry house even if 
unable to detect what the wall is built of. The finely 
divided windows with the square rather than the oblong panes 
add to the solidity of the structure by contrasting strongly 
with it. The wide band of woodwork at the top is a typical 
and fitting crown to the front. ~ 





This house (right) was built during the Revolution and was 
the home of Jacobus Elmendorf. It is one of the best ex- 
amples of the old Dutch gabled house of whitewashed stone. 
Of especial interest are the old-fashioned windows of the gables. 











This Revolutionary house (right), the homestead of the first 
surrogate of Ulster County, is situated on what was originally 
the north front of the stockade which Peter Stuyvesant built. 
The old name still survives in the street. The stone work of 
the walls is allowed to show in the end of the house, but not 
on front where the plaster entirely conceals tt, and the contrast 
of the two surfaces adds greatly to the interest of the house. 


This (bottom opposite page) is one of the oldest houses of 
Colonial America, having come unscathed through the fire 
when the town was burned by the British in 1777. Tradition 
says it was spared because of an attachment between the 
English officer in charge and a daughter of the house. 














chair. 











OST of us have had occasion to 
listen to the stories regarding the 
old Colonial houses in New Eng- 

land, some perched high upon the lone- 
some hills, overlooking miles of the sur- 
rounding area; others, occult and cryptic, 
in some forgotten valleys, with stairs of 
rough stone rising rather irregularly to the 
mainland. Each has its own history to 
tell; and although physical elements are 
deprived of the power of speech, yet, view- 
ing these quaint homes of our forefathers, 
we seem to imbibe the spirit that the dead 
past has left within their walls, which, 
gradually stealing through the age-worn 
crevices, succeeds in permeating the very 
atmosphere itself. 

How many of us, however, have been 
sufficiently fortunate to enter one of these? 

In the southern part of one of the pic- 
turesque and historical towns in the 
“Granite State,” on the main street, 
there stands the Homestead of Ebenezer 
Smith. Simple in architecture, with no 
adornment save the beautiful portico at 
its entrance, it 
stands as a 
mighty monu- 
ment to the 
unique homes of 
the past. This 
portico, by the 
way, has been 
pronounced by 
eminent archi- 
tects as most 
beautifuland 
perfect in its 
very simplicity. 

As the pon- 
derous front door 
swung open in 
answer to my 
knock, | found 
myself in the 
presence of a 
venerable lady 
who, greeting me 
witha gentle 
smile, recognized 
the credentials 


The Candle tip-stand 1s in- 
laid with satinwood and 
has the spade feet. 
form of table in Colonial 
days had its corresponding 


Every 





Portrait of the Honorable Ebenezer Smith, 
painted by Copley. This is the original frame. 





A Pembroke table with the 
Chinese influence, brought 
from England in 1779. 


that I had brought and extended to me, 
not only the most cordial reception, but 
also the freedom of the house and grounds, 
and | gladly availed myself of this privi- 
lege of surveying the spacious gardens 
(which still retained their Eighteenth Cen- 
tury primness) and the broad terraces that 
swept down from the house to the boun- 
dary of the estate. 

The interior of this ancient dwelling is 





— 


Homestead of Ebenezer Smith situated in the southern part of one of the picturesque and historical towns 
of New Hampshire. The portico is particularly good. 
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English mirror, once the 

property of Mr. Smith’s 

father, made in Lincolnshire, 

England, in 1775. 

surmounted by a massive 
basket of fruit. 





This is 








Recollections of an Old House 
By GEORGE WILSON JENNINGS 


no less notable for its simplicity of ar- 
rangement and detail. At the entrance, a 
fine Colonial stairway with two landings 
winds near a massive chimney tothe upper 
chamber. Under one of the landings of 
this staircase are two leathern buckets 
(used in case of fire) lettered in yellow 
with the name “E. Smith 1775.” 

To the left is the parlor, a low-studded 
room, the walls on one side of which are 
paneled to the ceiling. On the other side 
hangs a portrait of Ebenezer Smith, by 
Copley. The furniture is of mahogany, 
odorous with age, and mostly with hair- 
cloth covering, the effect being severe, 
almost chilling, with the suggestion of 
Puritan influence, relieved by evidences 
of worldly taste. In this room, which is 
rarely allowed to see the light of day, much 
less the sunlight, stand four ladder- 
back chairs which, though made in 
England during the reign of George III, 
are today as firm and as perfect as 
when they left the cabinetmaker’s in 
London. Here we may also find several 
of the splat- 
back courting- 
chairs brought 
from England in 
1770. Between 
the two front 
windows is a 
beautiful Eng- 
lish mirror, 
surmounted by 
a massive bas- 
ket of fruit, 
which is a rare 
piece of work- 
manship. The 
Sheraton card- 
table that was 
much prized by 
Mr. Smith, being 
a work of art in 
the inlay, which 
showed a master- 
hand in this line, 
is near by. 

An ante-room 
contains an- 
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other staircase of the early New Eng- 
land style dividing the parlor from the 
living-room, a large square apartment, 
which faces the east and is lighted by four 
windows. These, for greater security, are 
provided with inside blinds which can be 
folded when the windows are open. Be- 
tween the two front windows we are con- 
fronted by a mirror of English make, 
with the carved basket of fruit surmount- 
ing the top. The wall-paper in this room, 
as | remember, is of the medallion pat- 
tern, representing figures on horseback, 
stage-coaches at full speed, and distant 
landscapes,-the quaint design harmonizing 
with the cheerful aspect of the apartment. 
In the corner of this room stands the old 
clock described on the next page, a wed- 
ding present to Ebenezer Smith from his 
father, which a tablet informs us was made 
by C. Howse, London, England, 1774. It 
is in a fine state of preservation, and even 
after these many years, it keeps splendid 
time. As everyone knows, the living- 
room in New England houses is the 
principal apartment. Here the weddings 
of the family are celebrated; receptions 
are held; and here intimate friends gather 
upon the important family events. On 
one side of this room stands an elaborate, 
as well as massive, Colonial “blocked- 
front” bookcase containing rare and val- 
uable books, 
comprising a 
collection not 
to be sur- 
passed in 
point of selec- 
tion and in- 
cluding all of 
Shakespeare’s 
works of the 
earliest edi- 
tions pub- 
lished in Lon- 
don. 

Several val- 
uable old 
prints on the 
walls repre- 
sented ‘“‘A 
View of Wilt- 
shire, the Seat 
of the Right 
Hon. Earl of 


Ladder-back chair made 
in England during reign 
of George III. 








American Chippendale chair. 
1780. Used by Capt. John 
Paul Jones. 








Splat back courting-chair 
which is very rare. 
from England in 1770. 
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Pembroke, Published according to the 
Act of Parliament, March 1, 1759” and 
also “View of the Canal and of the Gothick 
Tower in the Garden of His Grace, The 
Duke of Argyle at Whitten, printed for 
Robert Sayer in Fleet Street, John Boy- 
dell in Cheapside, 1756.” 

Ascending the ancient stairway to the 
sleeping-rooms, | was more than pleased 
with the magnificent view of the rolling 
country as seen from the upper chamber 
windows of this ancient home. On this 
floor there are many great rooms that 
remind one of an English manor house. 





Hood or winged chair in the guest chamber. 









English Windsor chair for a child, and work- 
table. 1780. 


Colonial fire-bucket. There are two under one 
of the stair landings. 


Brought 








A Chippendale side chair. 
1780. A favorite of Gen. John 
Sullivan. 
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The guest-chamber is furnished with a 
high post bedstead made of English birch. 
Near this venerable bedstead stands an 
ancient highboy, very plain, compensa- 
ted, however, by the rich and rare grain 
of the mahogany; here is also found the 
F winged or what is more commonly 
called Hood chair. This scene, as it pre- 
sented ‘itself to me, was a veritable re- 
flex of the Colonial. 

By the courtesy of the hostess | 
glanced through an old record, which 
informed me that Ebenezer Smith was 
born in Loubberland, New Hampshire, in 
1758. He attended the school of Master 
Moody, at Byfield, Mass., until he was 
seventeen years of age. He pursued the 
study of law in the office of Mr. Sullivan, 
afterwards General John Sullivan, until 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War, when he followed his patron to the 
field, becoming and remaining his aide- 
de-camp until peace was declared. He 
returned to his home town and resumed 
his studies and was admitted to the bar, 
and subsequently became a prominent 
jurist. Mr. Smith followed the practise 
of law until his death in 1840. 

From the windows of this home, in June, 
1825, an unusual, impressive pageant was 
viewed, and it was indeed a festal occa- 
sion for the main street of this New Eng- 
land village. 


A favoriteW indsor chair The local mil- 


made in the Eighteenth itary had been 
Century. called upon 

to welcome 

General La- 


fayette, who, 
in a tour of 
the States, 
was passing 
through this 
section of 
New Hamp- 
shire. In the 
record of the 
event, the full 
name of the 
soldier and 
statesman 
was mention- 
ed as the 
Marquis Ma- 
rie Jean Paul 





Windsor chair, warming-pan 
and bandana handkerchief, all 
of English make. 1775. 
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Roch Yves-Gilbert Motier de Lafayette; 
the stars and stripes and the French tri- 
color floated of many of the buildings. 
And as the Marquis rode down the vil- 
lage street mounted on a magnificent 
white charger, he was escorted by seven 
of the selectmen and preceded by fifty of 
the school-children scattering flowers in 
his pathway, which led to the Town Hall, 
where he was re- 
ceived by the towns- 
people. 

Captain John Paul 
Jones visited this 
home several times 
on his way to take 
command of the 
America, but upon 
his return to Ports- 
‘mouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the ship was 
turned over to the 
French Government. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





English card table of 
Ebenezer Smith, 1779. 





Upon this visit, he presented Mr. Smith 
with a gold enameled blue locket, which 
Mr. Smith always wore on his watch- 
chain. The heirloom is still in the 
possession of the family. General John 
Sullivan’s home was built the same year 
as this house, and is in the same style 


English mirror made in 1790 (at left). 
Mirror (at right) used in one of the sleep- 
ing rooms of the old house. 
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of architecture. Mr. Sullivan was a fre- 
quent visitor at this home, as well as 
Ezekiel and his brother Daniel Webster. 

This ancient home has seen many come 
and go. Could the old walls repeat the 
story of the life passed within them, it 
would bea record of simple habits, homely 
toil, godly conversation, gentle manners. 

None of those who lived there desired 
greatly the world’s ap- 
plause. They were con- 
tent to serve their neigh- 
bors and the community 
in the same spirit in 
which theireforefathers 
founded the new country. 
They have bequeath- 
ed to those who come 
after them the best 
birthright —an example 
of loyalty and virtue 
which is in the power 
of each one to imitate. 


An Old English Clock 


Description of Old English Clock from the Homestead of Ebenezer Smith 








OMING from England in the 18th Cen- 
rs tury, this clock has been in constant use 
for five generations; and like an old and 
tried friend, it has served faithfully. When this 
timepiece arrived in the little hamlet of Durham, 
New Hampshire, it was considered much of a 
curiosity. It came from England in what was 
called in those days a “packet,” was landed in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and transported 
from that seaport town a distance of twenty-one 
miles by ox-team. Arriving without a mishap, 
it was placed in the living-room of one of the 
Colonial homes, where it remained for more than 
one hundred and thirty-five years, until it was 
brought to Brooklyn a number of years ago. 

From the illustration one can form an idea of 
the beauty of this grandfather’s clock. The case 
is mahogany; it stands almost eight feet high; 
and the top, or what is called the “hood,” or 
“bonnet-top,” is supported by four pillars with 
brass inlay, each of these being capped with a 
Corinthian design in brass. The door of the 
clock is satinwood, and the grain of this wood 
plainly shows the outline of a tree together with 
the uniformity of the tree’s branches. The face 
is sterling silver. On either side of the “ bonnet- 
top” are heavy parchment panels on which are 
carved designs representing Father Time. At 
the top is a small painting portraying a ship on a 
tempestuous sea, with seagulls on the wing, sym- 
bolical of the “flight of time.” The extreme top 
of the clock is surmounted by a cluster of three 
massive ornaments, which are meant to represent 
quaint church steeples. 

The history that goes with this ancient 
timekeeper tells us that it required one year 
to complete such an elaborate design in furni- 
ture, every part of the same being wrought 
by hand. No time or expense was spared to 
make the clock not only a very useful ornament, 
‘' but a work of art in every sense of the word. 





The maker of this clock was an Englishman 
by the name of C. Howse, who had for many 
years a shop in one of the little retired streets in 
London not far from Temple Bar. At this 
famous shop many fine clocks were made which 
were mostly used in England. Upon entering 
the main workroom one of the first objects to at 
once attract the eye (being of such special inter- 
est in regard to every detail) was a massive panel 
in mahogany on which was the following inscrip- 
tion in brass letters: 


“A moment—mark how small a space 
The dial upon the face; 
Yet waste but one—and you will see 
Of how great moment it can be.” 


Mr. Howse gave many of his clocks to public 
institutions in and about London. He died in 


1779. 

The old clock stands in the hall of this Brook- 
lyn home, a monument of the past, and in its 
tick one can almost hear it say, “ Take your time; 
take your time.” All of the smaller clocks about 
the home seem to respond by saying, “Hurry up! 
Hurry up!” But the old clock pays no heed to 
these inferior clocks that are of so_little import- 
ance. Perhaps this ancient timepiece wishes to 
impart to us and impress on our minds, as well as 
on the minds of future generations: 


“Slowly I have learned not to hurry, 
Surely I have learned it is better so—to go slow— 
For, you know, there is such a little way to go. 
Truly, I have learned all this, 
And much I would not miss 
That you can know; 
So do not worry and go slow— 
There’s such a little way to go.” 


Many years have gone by since this aged 
monitor of time started on its course. But the 
old clock ticks blithely and patiently as ever. 


























Splendid example of an early Chinese silk 

printed on black background; high colors in 

soft shades of rose, green, heliotrope and blue. 
$2.00 a roll, 





Ancient print in Dresden 
colors. Warm ivory ground; 
blue, rose and lavender flowers 
with touch of black. Would ac- 
commodate beautifully simple 
fabrics for hangings in any 
of tke above colors or any of 
plain linens. We would more 
often use this in chambers. 














A Watteau design suitable for 
the music room. The back- 
ground a fawn tint with a 
delicate over-print of black. 
The quaint designs in the ovals 
and the unusual combinations 
of rose and blue colorings of 
flowers and foliage add to the 
interest of the paper. 




















(left) Ribbon stripe of black 
and ivory on grayish olive back- 
ground on which are scattered 
rosebuds in low-toned colors. 
Useful in small sunny rooms. 


A very useful paper (right) for 
chambers, printed on warm 
neutral ground with stripes and 
flowers in soft mellow shades 
of rose, blue, green and brown. 










Warm gray ground with detached flowers in 
brighter colors. An excellent paper to use 
with black fabrics for hangings. 







Wall Papers 
for the 
Colonial Home 


Courtesy of J]. W. Gerry Co. 
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Excellent example of Chinese Chippen- 
dale. Has very much the appearance of 
needlework printed in soft bright colors. 


A fine example of old English chintz in 
brilliant colorings on a white ground 
softened by a delicate tracing in gray. 
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HE greatest tribute 
to our Colonial 
homes is the admi- 
ration they always excite 
and the pleased expres- 
sions of surprised delight 
from one and all at the 
beauty of an old portico, 
porch or doorway, al- 
though perhaps brown 
with decay and age. In 
fact, one of the fascina- 
tions of travel through 
the old towns and cities 
is the possibility of these 
discoveries. 
' So many are tempted 
to strip these from their 
houses and carry them 
away with them, well 
knowing that they will 
get them no other way. 
Comparison with modern 
ones quickly reveals the 
reason: modern ones are 
hideous. 

These classical porti- 
coesand doorways, 
whether near the hum of 
modern business or in a 
quiet lane disturbed only 
by the droning of bees, 
with their setting of 
shrubbery or overhanging 
trees, graceful outlines, 
delicate carvings, charac- 
teristic gate-posts or 
wrought-iron railings, are 
pictures in themselves. 

The portico seems to 
have followed the orna- 
mental doorways and porches first intro- 
duced about 1730-45. 

Theearliest approaches to porticoes were 
balconies over the doors (John Hancock 
house), which later were supported by 
columns; or by a pediment or entablature 
over the door, supported by pilasters, and 
columns placed close to the wall—an open 
porch—which was soon enclosed, as in the 
Pierce-Nichols and Dixie houses. 

Then followed various changes in the 
portico’s appearance, the strong, bold 
lines of the early ones becoming slighter 
and more refined, till the delicate propor- 
tions of the last were reached from 1800 to 
1818. 

About 1760 the true portico appeared, 
apparently coming with the grander style 
of Palladian architecture called the Geor- 
gian Age, then brought over to the Col- 
onies. The porticoof the Lee Mansion isa 
good example. : 

Richly carved capitals appeared—Doric, 
lonic, Corinthian, with fluted columns 





Dean Tucker portico built in 1804. Now in the gardens of the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass. With the opening of the Nineteenth Century the columns became more slender. 


and pediments graced with dentils. The 
spacious halls of the period were then 
lighted by windows on either side of the 
portico, or by small lights of glass above 
or in the upper panels of the door, which 
later gave place to the exquisite fan-lights 
and side-lights combined, set in lead in a 
myriad charming designs. 

With the opening of the Nineteenth 
Century, the columns became more slen- 
der, two or more sometimes taking the 
place of one; the entablature more richly 
carved, the fan-lights lighter and more 
exquisite, the effect being great lightness 
and daintiness. Note the Dean Tucker 
porch. 

No better example of the earlier heavier 
type is found than that of the Lee Man- 
sion, Marblehead; or of the later period, 
than those of Salem, Massachusetts. 

The great delicacy of outline and orna- 
ment of these latter ones, in dazzling 
white, with their background of brick and 
wood bathed in flickering golden light, 
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Colonial Porticoes of New England 


From the Early Enclosed Porches to Those of the Nineteenth Century 
BY EDWARD B. ALLEN 


gives the houses a magi- 
cal touch of unforgetable 
beauty and charm. 

Who can conceive a 
more perfect combination 
than the portico, with . 
the window above, of the 
stately old Andrews house 
on Washington Square, 
Salem, called when it was 
built in 1818, the grand- 
est mansion of its time in 
all New England? 

They are worthy in 
their smaller way of that 
great tribute to Giotto’s 
Campanile—“ that it was 
so beautiful and delicate 
it should have been pre- 
served in a glass case.” 

These mansions, state- 
ly and dignified, were the 
product of the glorious 
days of American com- 
merce, when this one 
port alone sent its ships 
to the four quarters of 
the globe, when every 
known port saluted our 
flag. Therefore they 
should be particularly 
dear to the American 
heart. 

Perhaps it was because 
they were so highly de- 
veloped, so near perfec- 
tion, that their designs 
were so soon abandoned 
for the heavy, solemn 
two-story ones of the 
following generation, sur- 
mounted by the pediment of the gable, 
or as a colonnade across the front of the 
house, reminding one of a temple rather 
than a home. 

Well would it have been, however, if 
changes had not gone still further, robbing 
our houses and porticoes of all beauty, as 
we can easily see by gazing about us. 

Although every man’s house (in Amer- 
ica) is his castle, every man should not 
attempt to be his own architect, for unity 
of thought and purpose are as necessary for 
success in architecture as in other things. 

Perhaps, also, this style of Adam- 
MclIntire-Bulfinch, etc., might have be- 
come distinctively American without 
further foreign influence, but for the spirit 
of the new era of steam and machinery, 
which had no desire beyond utility and 
comfort as interpreted by the village car- 
penter. This influence, like a curtain 
suddenly unfolded, blotted out the archi- 
tecture of the past as well as its. ideas, 
manners and customs 
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About 1760 the true portico appeared, apparently 
coming with grander style of Palladian architec- 


ture called the Georgian Age, then brought to the | 


Colonies. Its rich details are in perfect har- 
mony with those of the house. Lee Mansion, 
Marblehead, built in 1768 


The portico in the lower left-hand corner of page 

was builtin 1815. Here we see the more slender 

columns and greater delicacy of feeling of the 

early Nineteenth Century. Also the greater light- 

ness of the iron balustrade as compared with 
the pediment. 


A recent restoration in Salem, Mass., is shown 

in the centre of the row below. It has the true 

feeling of the period; it 1s more than a mere 
copy, it 1s an interpretation as well. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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One of the earliest approaches to the portico. 

This enclosed porch is on the Pierce Nichols 

House, Salem, Mass., built in 1782. Note the 

oval window at the side (partly concealed by the 

blind.) It 1s a valuable addition to the shallow 
entry. 


Another example of the early porch, this being 

on the Dixie house in Marblehead. It is the one 

touch of ornamentation which makes the other- 

wise plain house interesting. This house was 

built in 1745-50 and 1s one of the oldest in this 
old town. 


\ 


A recent restoration in Salem, Mass, that shows 

the possibilities for the future which lay in the 

preservation of the houses of this period. The 
Home of Arthur Little, Architect. 
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Old Baskets 


BY LYDIA GARRISON 


MONG your often remembered and acknowledged 
blessings, have you ever had the good fortune to 
wander alone and uninterrupted through an old, 

closed up house? Not a pretentious and uninteresting 
house, but a loved and lived in, quiet old country home- 
stead. Perhaps it had only two main rooms downstairs 
and two up, with stairs of a ladder-like steepness leading 
to these and to the low, half attic. The kind of a house, 
too, that had been hastily closed for some reason,—such 
as a call East for its family or a call ““West”’ for the gentle, 
last-surviving occupant of the old place. A house where 
every familiar article, the most homely and useful, had 
been intimately dropped in its tracks. 

Last spring took me into just such an old home. It is 
an experience to be grateful for. | boarded the train one 
evening in a land where the first jonquils were striving to 
match the sun, where the cherry-buds were bursting with 
promise, where each and every spring-loving feathered 
creature was searching for building material; and stepped from 
that train some hours later into a cold, gray, bare country. The 
car wheels slid along rails banked with snowdrifts—hard, icy 
drifts, the accumulation of month on month of bitter weather. 
The trees tossed naked and bare as the white and silent hills, as 
the dark and lonesome woods. Reluctantly, | climbed the hill 
to where the old house stood high on a sun-kissed but tree- 
bare knoll. My heart held no joy and my feet lagged on their 
dreary errand. Nothing but a sense of duty urged. Reaching 
the house, | stepped upon the bit of a porch and turned the key 
in the lock. The door opened easily and into the bare little front 
hall. 

And then, suddenly, and to my utter surprise, the dreariness 
and depression fell from my shoulders like a heavy, damp 
garment. That lonely feeling hesitated, held back and finally 
fled from this threshold. The wonder of it! One finds many 
places that are finer, brighter and more flooded with sun. 

Seeking the reason, | roamed about through the rooms, the 
kitchen, the pantry, the hall, the attic and even the cellar—and 
everywhere were old baskets. Now | have always had a keen 
admiration for baskets and cannot resist them. There seems 
always to be an excuse and use for one more. But old baskets, 
that was different. I had never noticed them particularly until 
that day in the shelter of that old home. 

In the sitting-room was one Uncle Rufus had brought in his 
sea-chest when he came from his last voyage. He had kept his 
pipes and tobacco in it. I picked it up tenderly and held 
it close to my cheek. Perhaps you may not believe it, but 
| was not surprised to catch, mingled with its faint odor of 
salt and the good old weed, the soft lap, lap of water against 
the side of a schooner at anchor. 
The old basket was faded, it was 
worn and loose, and the once gay red 
band about the cover had dimmed to 
a mellow mahogany. Probably for 
the casual observer it held little or 4 
nothing of beauty; yet it seemed to git 
glow with a human charm far surpass- 9g 
ing the beauty of the most spic and ¢ 
span article of a Fifth Avenue shop. 








In the narrow hall hung a pocket-like basket. It 
dangled on the wall by the sitting-room door. A few 
faded newspapers lay in it yet. Here Uncle Rufus had 
kept his “dailies.” Indeed, it was easy to imagine the 
silent old seaman rising from his chair in front of a roar- 
ing fire on a wintry night. There, all unintentionally, 
he had fallen into a happy nap. Perhaps the horses 
stamping in their stalls had brought him back to his 
present world, his paper and the realization of bedtime. 
Good, honest old captain, seeking to keep in touch with 
the one-time familiar outside world through his “dailies” 
and then storing them away in this bulging old basket. 
Its sides were warped with the loads it often had held 
and it was unshapely and worn. But had anyone ever 
heard it complain or shirk? Haven’t we known just 
such people as that old basket? Better weariness, 
neglect, scorn, yes, and shame, than that they should 
ever fail a friend in need. 

Then, too, there were the pantry baskets. The basket for the 
knives and forks that had to be divided in the middle to help 
settle disputes as to their relative usefulness and importance. 
There was the prim, sturdy little basket that held the fresh eggs 
for the family—unpretentious and natural. But beside it sat 
another with a blue band woven through it and a very smug air. 
It seemed to say, “I go visiting. If anything is needed just for 
the family, my third cousin here does it. But if a neighbor is 
sick or hurt, | carry the jelly, the custard or the fresh pat of 
butter.” Can’t we all recall someone like this? Goodness, 
doesn’t it seem sometimes as if the world is full of them? But, 
bless Providence, not so full but what it overflows with dear, 
sturdy, self-sacrificing third cousins, the kind that are contented 
and proud to hold the fresh eggs for their own loved ones and 
never tire of such humble service. Who of us could resist that 
basket, who could help giving it an understanding pat, the 
friendly old stand-by? 

In the cellar-way stood a huge affair of a basket that never 
even in its early and happier days could have been called beauti- 
ful. Now it was a sad wreck. The bottom had been patched 
with oilcloth and the handle tied at one side with an ugly old 
string, to hold it on. Poor old basket. It had been a free and 
willing helper. It had given generously of itself until, one day 
(probably a dark fall day, when all of us need the sun to do our 
best), it had just given away under the stress of life and let spill 
on the orchard grass its weight of red-cheeked “New Brunswick” 
apples. Can we wonder? Hadn’t it held potatoes and beets, 
cabbage and corn and all the other good stuff of the earth until 
it had grown old and flimsy and tired and had just given out for 
lack of—why, maybe just for the lack of one kind word. Oh, 
if only someone had understood what 
a human old basket it was. If they 
had offered it just that one kind 
word. Don’t you suppose the faithful 
old container would have hung on 
right willingly another day, a week, a 
month, yes,a year? The house seemed 
alive with the charm and human qual- 
ity of these old baskets. It grew on 
my spirit and (Continued on page 132) 
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Severely plain in appearance yet with the good proportions of the houses built 
over a century ago, this place, with a few alterations, could be made very attractive. 


Colonial Homes of Old Bladensburg 


LADENSBURG, Maryland, was the 
last town captured by the British 
on that memorable and unfortunate 

occasion when they invaded and burned 
The town lies at 
what was once an important junction of 
two old post roads which connected Anna- 


the National Capital. 


polis, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Situated on the then 
navigable head of the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac, it was 
the headquarters for large Eng- 
lish concerns trading in this 
country. 

The river winds through the 
town and was spanned at this 
point by an old bridge, the last 
obstacle to be overcome by the 
British before the city of Wash- 
ington was completely at their 
mercy. It was at this bridge 
that Wellington’s veterans, 
fresh from the battle of Water- 
loo, met and vanquished the 
ill-equipped and poorly led 
militia, tardily summoned for 
the defense of the nation’s capi- 
tal. A modern cement bridge 
has replaced the old one, and 
the muddy road which passed 
through, whereon the British 
marched to victory, is now the 
Washington-Baltimore boule- 
vard. Out of the countless mo- 
torists who whirl over it daily, 
probably not one in a very 
great many linger in their race 
from one city to the other to 
wander back over the old roads 
and lanes to take a glimpse of 
the town famous for its history 
and rich in its quaintness. 

In the centre of the town, 
close to the edge of the road, 
stands the George Washington 





By CIIRISTINE KEMPTON 
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South end of the Lowndes house showing the unique shingled buttress 
and the graceful lines of the roof and chimney. 
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Inn, built in 1732, which in its prime was 
the scene of many a gay party of Colonial 
statesmen and wealthy planters. 
on the main highway between the North 
and South it was a resting-place for many 
a weary traveler, among them George 
Washington, who frequently journeyed 


Being 


along this road and who men- 
tioned in his diary having 
stopped here. 

The old town is quite small, 
yet is remarkable for its several 
different typesof Colonial houses 
built before the Revolution. 
The largest and one of the old- 
est is that built by Christopher 
Lowndes in 1746. It is a large 
brick mansion standing in quiet 
dignity and in perfect harmony 
with its surroundings, upon a 
high hill overlooking the en- 
virons of Washington. It was 
behind Lowndes Hill that the 
British were concealed while 
they prepared for the final as- 
sault of the Bladensburg bridge. 
Lowndes’ house has been re- 
stored somewhat, a large porch 
having been added; but it still 
retains its original beautiful 
lines. One of its interesting 
features is the enormous brick 
buttress with shingled roof, at 
the right end of the house. 
During the construction the 
walls at this end tended to bulge. 
The buttress was added as a 
support, and not only did its 
duty as such, but helped supply, 
as well, a balance for the wing 
at the left. 

The interior arrangement is 
similar to that of the majority 
of houses built during this 
period. The central hall, with 
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This house was built for 
Christopher Lowndes in 
1746. Constructed at 
the time when hospitality 
was at its height, the 
Lowndes mansion was 
the scene of many bril- 
liant Colonial affairs. 
The large front porch is 
the only alteration, hav- 
ing been added at a com- 
paratively recent date. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Built in 1732, this old inn has held many distinguished travelers, among them George Washington, 
who lodged here on his frequent trips from Mt. Vernon to the north. 


This Dutch Colonial house has stood for 170 years, and its thick stone walls insure its life for as 
many more. As in all houses of this type the exterior appearance belies the interior spaciousness. 
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egress at each end, 
runs through the 
shorter axis of the 
house, dividing it 
intotwoequal parts. 
A very large draw- 
ing-room extends 
across the right end, 
which, in the early 
days, was the scene 
of many brilliant 
affairs of state. It 
was here that the 
venerable Lafay- 
ette was entertained 
on his last trip to 
America. The op- 
posite side of the 
house is divided in- 
to two rooms, the 
dining-room, which 
is in the front, and 
the library adjoin- 
ing it in the rear. 
The hallway opens 
in the rear upon a 
large exterior corridor which extends the 
entire length of the house and part way 
around the end, connecting the kitchen 
wing and servants’ quarters with the rear 
entrance. This bricked passage is cov- 
ered with a shingled roof supported by a 
line of square columns and forms a most 
pleasing addition to the back view of the 
house. 

On the neighboring hilltop is another 
old house, built in 1769. It is of the true 
Southern Colonial type, having a large 
porch in front with slender columns ex- 
tending to the top of the second story. 
These columns, supported at the base by 
pedestals, are spanned at the top by beau- 
tiful arches showing fine design and work- 
manship. The photograph shows the 
main part of the house but not the ram- 
bling spaciousness produced by wings 
and ells. 

The interior arrangement of rooms is 
interesting in that it differs from that of 
most old Colonial houses. The broad 
central hall runs through the house 
into a living-room formed by an ell 
projecting from the main part. 
This room, the drawing-room in 
those social days, is large and bright, 
with a fireplace opposite the en- 
trance. The hallway is paneled, and 
to ascend to the second story one 
opens a panel into a boxed stairway 
which does not seem at all “boxed,” 
as it is broad and spacious with a 
window above giving plenty of light. 
Thus with the hall unobstructed one 
obtains a broad hospitable vista di- 
rectly into the living-room, where, on 
a winter night, a crackling fire would 
be the first welcoming note to greet 
the eye. On one side of the hall are 
found the library and stairway, on 
the other the dining-room, and the 
kitchen, of course, is in the wing. 
This would seem to be a distinctive 
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interior plan for one 
building a modern 
Colonial house. 

From the hilltop 
may be seen, nest- 
ling in the valley, 
a perfect little gam- 
brel-roofed house 
of the Dutch Col- 
onial type built 
about 1750. On 
examining it closely 
we seé that it has 
not been restored, 
nor does it show 
the need of it. Its 
thick stone walls 
are covered with 
white plaster, tinted 
and mellowed by 
time and harmon- 
izing happily with 
the soft grayness of 
the shingles. The 
proportions of the 
house as a whole, 
together with the old paneled door and 
stoep, combine in making this little house, 
in passing, a delight to the eye. 

In the rear may be seen the old slave 
quarters—a little stone building notice- 
able for its simple but fascinating pro- 
portions. Looking at it one might easily 
picture it as having been picked up from 
the coast of Ireland and dropped in this 
little Maryland town, but instead of shel- 
tering an Irish fisherman and his family, 
countless little pickaninnies have been 
born and reared under its roof. 

The plain white house, over a century 
old, with the long low ell, is a very con- 
ventional type, and except for the outside 
chimneys at each end, might be found in 
the North as well as in the South. In 
spite of its plainness the lines are pleasing, 
and with a few alterations, such as a new 
doorway and proper plantings, it could be 
made very attractive. 

Fortunately the British were kind to 
this little town and were content to march 

















The rear view of the 
Lowndes house. The 
exterior corridor extends 
the entire length of the 
house and part way 
around the end, con- 
necting the kitchen wing 
and servants’ quarters 
with the rear entrance. 
Unfortunately, a beau- 
tiful Palladian window 
at the right of the en- 
trance does not show in 
the photograph. 


This old stone slave quarters formerly belonged to the Dutch Colonial house. Its proportions suggest 
the little fishermen’s cottages found on the Irish coast. 


A true Southern Colonial type of house having a large wing on each end and slender columns ex- 
tending to the top of the second story. 


This house was built in 17609. 





through without destroying the build- 
ings. They spent little time here 
either before or after the battle, and 
no thought was given to pillaging 
and plundering with the nation’s 
capital within hailing distance. Thus 
many of the residences still remain. 

Unfortunately one of the most in- 
teresting buildings could not be photo- 
graphed. It is a red brick residence 
used as a hospital during the battle. 
One of its most striking features is 
the very old type of window having 
tiny panes of glass and thick white 
muntins which contrast nicely with 
the red brick walls. 

A lover of old houses motoring 
about Washington would be repaid 
for a visit to Old Bladensburg where 
he will find many places of interest 
built during that period of history 
when our nation was in the building. 











The Collector’s Memorandum—Old Glass 

















Graceful cream-jug of clear Stiegel glass, slightly 

ribbed, with loop handle and circular base. In Mr. 

Hunter's personal collection recently sold at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, New York City. 


NCE a year a traveling antique-dealer 
O pulls the brass knocker of my old green 
door. Sometimes he comes in early 
spring, sometimes in late fall. The perennial 
question is: “Have you changed your mind 
about your old desk?”” The perennial answer: 
“| have not; as soon part with the bones of a 
great-grandfather as part with his block-front 
desk.” 

But | welcome the visitor who gives me so 
much information about human nature and 
things. Moreover, he is a kindly soul with a 
keen love for his calling. If I will not sell the 
desk, perhaps | will buy old glass or possibly 
Lowestoft or a Baxter print with untrimmed 
margins? Imagine a George Baxter in a 
Maine village, and how shrewd of my friend to 
keep in touch with the latest of fads! How- 
ever, he is never painfully wise. He has much 
antique tact. 

“You know all about Baxter?” he suggests. 

“Very little,” I reply. 

“Who does?” he says, and deftly turns the 
conversation to the helmet pitcher. 

Truly it is a gem in pitchers, and by a strange 
chance almost matches Huldah Huntington’s 
teapot, which is near kin to the desk. I can- 
not resist the helmet, and it soon joins the tea- 
pot on a nearby lowboy. 

The glass is a colorful array, including two 
amber bottles, a red Bohemian decanter, a blue 
sugar-basket minus the 
Sheffield stand, two bulb- 
holders of amethyst, and 
a Bristol vase decorated 
in gay flowers. Of ‘‘white” 
glass, there are two early 
American pitchers, a 
beautiful flip-mug, several 
salt-cellars of diamond 
cutting and three English 
wine glasses with air- 
twist stems. The latter 
do not suggest New Eng- 
land villages, but rather 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 























Every glass collection should number 
at least one example of enameled 
Stiegel, in order to round out early 
American types. Here is shown a 
tumbler with a spirited, if rather 
primitive, bird design. 


Four representative flasks, from Cov- 
entry, Connecticut; Bridgeton, New 
Jersey; Louisville, Kentucky; Keene, 
in New Hampshire; in their order 
from top and then left to right. The 
first shows a dish of fruit, the second 
a military portrait, the third the 
clasped hands of friendship, and the 
fourth a masonic emblem. Second 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 


























Wistarburg pitcher of striking treatment, showing a 

method supposed to have been originated by Richard, 

son of Caspar Wistar, about the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century. 


some New York Shop of English parentage. 
That my antique aquaintance has brought 
them from the city with my own cupboard in 
mind | do not for a moment doubt. He re- 
members that my top shelf contains three air- 
twists. 

Comparisons with my own possessions follow, 
which means transferring the contents of the 
cupboard to the lowboy and two tables. How 
much more one always has than one imagines, 
and how dusty beautiful old glass can become— 
just as if it were not old and beautiful, but 
picked up for a few cents on some bargain 
counter! 

Everybody who collects for ten years or so 
sees the rise and fall of many fads—the decline 
of prices in one phase, and the tremendous 
increase in others. During the gathering to- 
gether of this particular collection values have 
changed several times. In the beginning every- 
thing labeled “English’”’ was costly and every- 
thing classed as “American” inexpensive. 
Fine old English and Irish glass will never be 
cheap, but probably not again will early 
American specimens be picked up for a song. 
Naturally, the latter are most interesting to the 
dealer, for the salable quality of an old thing is 
its first asset in his eyes, although, like most of 
his calling, he is appreciative of other points. 

The Stiegel salt-cellar of green flint glass wins 
his unstinted admiration. Frederick W. Hun- 
ter’s authoritative book 
illustrates this type over 
the number “sixty-eight.” 

Armed with Hunter and 
one genuine piece of Stiegel 
glass, an imaginative per- 
son can get as much pleas- 
ure out of the romantic 
career of Baron Stiegel of 
Mannheim, Pennsylvania, 
as though a dozen or more 
examples were actually 
owned. From the salt- 
cellar and the picturesque 
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Baron, conversation 
turns to collections of 
Stiegel, notably Mr. 
Hunter’s own wonder- 
ful glass recently sold 
at the American Art 
Galleries, and the hun- 
dred or more pieces 
owned by Miss Helen 
Temple Cooke of Dana 
Hall, Wellesley. The 
latter were purchased 
en bloc a few years ago 
in Boston for a sum 
said to exceed five 
thousand dollars, and 
include sweetmeat 
dishes, conserve jars, 
mustard pots, bowls, 
pitchers, ink-bottles, 
cruets, flower-holders, 
vases, drinking-glasses, 
etc., some of the arti- 
cles duplicating pieces 
in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
others believed to be 
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spouts, or the circular 
feet, or the pear-shaped 
bodies, or the straight 
necks, or the height— 
just ten and one-fourth 
inches. And who 
could have predicted— 
certainly not the maker 
himself—that a pair 
of miniature glass pipes, 
Milleville pipes, would 
bring the astonishing 
sum of two hundred 
dollars, and Nineteenth 
Century at that? Oh, 
the lost opportunities 
in not buying Milleviile 
pipes and hats and 
birds and other foolish 
things long ago, when 
they gathered dust 
in neglected corners 
of country stores! 
Like Bennington dogs, 
Milleville trinkets 
went out of human 
memory for years and 


















With the mid-Victorian revival and the return of Anthony |] f Id own but bi. 
Trollope, paperweights of Millefiori glass have appeared Siset ead ge pee ped 










lower right-hand 
corner, 18 ex- 
tremely rare. In 
outline it resem- 
bles old Waterford 
but is unmistak- 
ably Stiegel in ¥ 
color, clarity and 
ringing or singing 
quality of the glass. 


Six valuable 
pieces of Stiegel 
flint glass from 
%\ the collection of 
Miss Helen Tem- 
ple Cooke, Welles- 
ley, Massachu- 
setts. The covered 
rummer of rich 
dark blue, in the 

































As with the canes of Nailsea and Milleville glass one 
longs to break the Millefiori paperweight in order to 
see what it looks like inside. 


in great numbers. 


unique, as for instance, the blue rummer with 
cover, shown in the lower right-hand corner of 
one of my illustrations. 

Miss Cooke has secured a most effective 
arrangement of her collection. Placed in 
recessed cupboards in a dining-room of dis- 
tinguished Colonial treatment, the beautiful 
tones of green, blue and white make a delight- 
ful decoration. There is no enameled glass in 
this assemblage. It is all of the highly prized, 
clear flint variety. Enameled Stiegel with its 
unmistakably Teutonic inspiration has never 
made a strong appeal, although its rich tones 
and intricate ornament place it on a high 
technical plane. Every glass collection should 
number at least one specimen, if for no other 
reason than to round out early American 
types. 

Naturally, the Frederick Hunter sale af- 
fords spirited discussion. Who would have 
dreamed, a few years ago, that somewhere in 
the world lived a man who would cheerfully 
pay six hundred and eighty dollars for a pair 
of Wistarburg pitchers? It must have been 
the ball covers, contends my visitor, both 
hollow and both perfect, or the color, a rich 
blue, or the looped handles, or the pointed 


cellar might be the best choice. 











One of the chief treasures of a certain 
cupboard is an old flip-mug with cover. 
The etched flowers are of the variety 
grown only on old American glass. 


years, but now they have come back from 
that bourne from which things—mere things 
—sometimes return. Truly, Milleville pro- 
vided some of the surprises of the sale. That 
Wistarburg should come into its own was 
merely a matter of justice. In 1739, thirty 
years before William Henry Stiegel estab- 
lished his renowned glass-works, Caspar 
Wistar founded a small factory in Southern 
New Jersey, near the present town of Salem. 
|mporting workmen from the Low Countries, 
he set a standard of excellence which later 
craftsmen had difficulty in equaling. That 
Mr. Hunter had faith in the future of Wistar- 
burg was clearly proved. One charming 
pitcher, almost the counterpart of my illustra- 
tion, brought one hundred and thirty dollars. 

The gem of the Stiegel section, a beautiful 
sucrier in the rare opaque white glass, was 
secured by Mrs. J. P. Temple for three hun- 
dred and ninety dollars. As a whole the 
prices created new records for early American 
glass. 

Returning to the green salt-cellar on the 
lowboy—my antique friend compares its 
graceful lines with a small honey-pot of Water- 
ford embellished with (Continued on page 134) 








The Remodeling of an Old Tavern in Peterboro, N. H. 


Now the Summer Home of Mr. Jesse Albert Locke of New York 


N the olden days, before our coun- 

try had really become settled, the 

meeting-house came into existence 
first, and then was built the Old Ordi- 
nary or tavern. The “Old Wilson Tav- 
ern” in Peterboro, New Hampshire, has 
been restored and repaired several 
times. It is now the summer home of 
Jesse Albert Locke, of New York. He 
has kept the house intact and has fur- 
nished it partially with old heirlooms 
purchased when he took over the estate. 

Originally the village street passed 
by the side door; but with the coming 
in of industries, the town moved, leav- 
ing the house in a less traveled neigh- 
borhood. The house is surrounded by 
considerable grounds and stands far 
back from the street. 

As in all the old houses of this type, 
the hallway is the central feature, ex- 
tending entirely through the house to 
a companion door at the farther end. 
The original strap hinges and locks 


By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 











Old well-house with hand-hewn oak frame. 





have been kept just as they were in the 
days when the tavern door swung open 
at the stage-driver’s request. The 
woodwork is white, and the original old 
board floors are kept in a perfect state 
of preservation. The old fire-buckets 
still hang from hooks in the ceiling. 

At the right of the entrance is the 
room which was used for the ladies’ 
parlor in old tavern days. There is a 
little carving shown in the corners, but 
the room has been left practically as it 
was long years ago when the guests, 
cold from their long ride, sat toasting 
themselves before the open fire. Here, 
as all over the house, the floors were 
made of the wide boards. Brass locks are 
used on all the doors. The absence of 
pictures is fully made up by the charm- 
ing conventional paper which brings out 
so effectively the old paneling and 
wainscot. 

Directly opposite this room is a 
sitting-room from which one enters the 


It is thought that Bulfinch designed this old tavern as well as the meeting-house which stood next to it so many years, but this has not been verified. 
The tavern has been kept practically intact, both inside and out, and even has some of the old pieces of furniture. 
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One of the most interesting chambers 
is in the upper story. It is finished 
in pumpkin pine and the old-time at- 
mosphere has been carefully preserved. 


old tap-room. There is a feeling 
of hospitality in this room where 
are told many of the legends con- 
nected with its early days, for it 
contains secret closets and other 
features of great interest. The 
door into the tap-room swings 
back just as it used to in the 
olden days when beer was a fav- 
orite beverage, and the old room 
has been kept practi- 
cally the same as it was 
when man sought re- 
freshment there. The 
shelves of pumpkin- 
painted pine have never 
been chanegd, and 
though the old pewter 
mugs and tobies of tav- 
ern days have left their 
respective places, the 
old jugs and bottles re- 
main to testify to its 
use. In one corner is a 
high old pine desk where 
the accounts were kept. 
Under this is the wine 
vault, one of the few 
that have come down to 
us in perfect condition. 

At the rear of the 
house is the dining-room 
finished in white wood- 
work. This and the 
library, which was orig- 
inally used as the smok- 
ing-room, were gather- 


ing-places for all the - 











who mingled with the 
gentry freely, quaffing 
their ale while they dis- 
cussed the crops and 
weather. 

Upstairs in the old 
back room, where the 
pumpkin pine is still 
shown in the paneling, 
is a secret closet, con- 
cealed just behind the 
docr and capable of 
hiding sixty-eight people 
at once. This is ap- 
proached through a slid- 
ing panel, so that, when 
closed, it is almost im- 
possible to determine its 
whereabouts, These 
secret closets were a ne- 
cessity in the early days 
when marauders were 
always prowling around 
and it was imperative 
that there be a hiding- 
placeforfamily treasures. 

There are twenty-one 
rooms and eleven great 
fireplaces in this old tav- 
ern; but the most interesting of 
them all is in the upper story 
now used as a studio. This room 
has been kept intact and shows 
its original paneled partition 





The original unpainted apple-wood 
of the tap-room and the gin bottles 
have been left. 


One of the many bedrooms. Here 

again we find the natural wood panel- 

ing. The doorway with the step leads 
to the garret, now used as a studio. 
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farmers of the town, 
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This dining-room and the library, formerly the smoking-room, were gathering-places 

for all the farmers of the town, who mingled with the gentry freely, quaffing their ale, 

while they discussed the crops and weather. There 1s an old brick oven behind the 
panel at left of fireplace. 


The original strap hinges and locks in the hall have been kept just as they Corner of the guest room. lll of the doors show the old-fashioned box 
were in the days when the tavern door swung open at the stage-driver’s lock, and the furnishing 1s consistent even down to the oval rag mat, the 
request. Note the fire-buckets hung from ceiling. comb back chair and painted furniture. 
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which swung up, 
when needed, to 
the old hooks that 
held it close up to 
the ceiling. Here 
the gentlefolks 
tripped on the 
light fantastic toe, 
and there are 
still in existence 
invitations to 
balls given in this 
room. On either 
side are rooms— 
the one for the 
ladies and the 
other for the beaux 
—and the closet 
between where 
numbers were 
drawn on the day 
of the party. 
Those having the 
same numbers 
were partners for 
the dance. 

There are sev- 
eral people still liv- 
ing in the old town 
who love to relate 
the romances of 
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Old guest-room used for women in the stage-coach 
days. The room bas been left practically as it was 
long years ago when the guests, cold from their long 

ride, sat toasting themselves before the open fire. 


The tavern siiting-room (below), which is rich 1n leg- 


ends of its early days. 


The door to tap-room which 


adjoins this room swings back just as it used to in 
the olden days when beer was a favorite beverage. 
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those early days 
when the old tav 
ern was so popular, 
and the old sign 
hung in front to 
announce refresh- 
ment for man and 
beast. 

At the rear of 
the house was a 
quaint old well 
with a windlass by 
which one drew 
water from a cold 
spring. This has 
been kept, partly 
perhaps for sen- 
timent’s sake, but 
mostly on account 
of the purity of 
the water from the 
well. 

While there is 
no sign of tavern 
days connected 
with this house, 
yet it does recall 
many memories 


of the past con- 
nected with the 
town’s history. 


























Elms, evergreens and 
vines—these are the ele- 
ments well fitted to trans- 
form the plainest and most 
substantial of houses into 
a home of picture-making 





charm. How finely such 
a wall of conifers as this 
shelters the lawn from cold 
winds and drifting snows 
in winter and from prying 
eyes in summer. 


Planting the Home Grounds 


N seasons when the usual amount of 
] rain has fallen, August is recognized 
as perhaps the best of all months for 
transplanting coniferous evergreens—the 
pines, spruces, firs, hemlocks, cedars and 
related trees and shrubs. This is the 
time when root growth has been checked 
to a certain degree and twig growth for 
the season is at an end. Consequently, 
if the specimen is taken up now it will 
have time to establish new root connec- 
tions before winter and will be ready to 
start into a new growth of leaves and 
branches next spring. 

The success of August transplanting, 
however, is largely dependent upon there 
being an adequate supply of water in the 
plant tissues—root, trunk, branch, twig 








Farrington 

The slender needles of the pines give to this 

family a grace of foliage that is hardly equaled 
by that of any other group of conifer. 


VI. Evergreens for August Planting 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


and leaf. If the season has been very 
dry this moisture may be lacking, and if 
possible it should be furnished artificially 
by soaking the soil about the roots some 
days before transplanting. This soaking 
should be so thorough as to penetrate 
well down into the soil where it can be 
absorbed by the deeper roots of the tree 
and carried upward to all parts. 

These evergreens differ in one respect 
from ordinary broad-leaved trees which 
are transplanted when dormant. Maples, 
hickories, apples and others have few 
fibrous roots when we set them out. 
We can trim off the ends of the larger 
roots with the expectation that they will 
soon send out clusters of young rootlets 
to take hold of the soil and start growth 
anew. With the conifers, however, the 
leaves are on the trees and it is necessary 
to disturb the root system as little as 
possible. So a ball of earth around the 
roots should be taken up at the time of 
digging and kept intact until the tree is 
set out. On this account the nurserymen 
commonly grow these conifers in a sticky 
soil and wrap the roots in burlap when 
they send them out. 

In planting the home grounds the 
coniferous evergreens may be utilized to 
advantage in several ways. Many of 
them are readily kept in distinct shapes— 
globular, columnar, pyramidal—so they 
serve admirably as units for decorating 
the formal types of architecture. Many 
also are dwarf by nature, so they can be 
planted near the house to tie it in with 
the surrounding grounds, and this founda- 
tion planting is one of the most attractive 
ways in which the evergreens are used. 
Several species are of great beauty as 
individuals and so are largely used as 
specimen trees for lawn planting; and 
others combine admirably in groups and 
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may be used for this purpose. Lastly, 
some species of conifers make the most 
desirable screens and wind breaks and 
are largely utilized for such results. 

More largely than with any other fam- 
ily of trees the ends of the earth have 
been explored to find coniferous ever- 
greens suitable for landscape planting. 
Fortunately these natives of cold and 
temperate climates are easily adapted to 
other parts of the world where tempera- 
ture conditions are similar to their orig- 
inal habitat. As a result any large 
nursery will show you young conifers 
from around the globe growing side by 
side and awaiting your approval. And 
you may select a native of the wilds of 
China or the Himalaya Mountains with 














Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 

The white fir native to Western North America 

is the best of its genus for planting in the Eastern 
States. It withstands both beat and cold. 
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Farrington 
Most conifers develop best in open spaces where 
they can retain their lower branches through all 
their years of growth. 
The Irish juniper is remarkable for its slender 
column of dense leafage, giving it a decorative 
appearance that fits 1t admirably for foundation 
planting. (Top centre.) 


nearly as much assurance of success in 
growing it as if it originated on the near- 
by hills. And in addition to the forms 
which Nature has developed through the 
long ages many special types have been 
selected and propagated by horticultur- 
ists to serve for special purposes. 
Consequently, we now have ever- 
greens in a great variety of sizes and 
forms. In such a familiar species as the 
arbor-vitz there are about a dozen special 
sorts distinctive in outline or color or both, 
We have three common native spruces 
in the Northern States—the red, the 
black and the white. The white spruce 
is incomparably the best of these for 
ornamental planting. Under favorable 
conditions it becomes a beautiful, sym- 
metrical tree, thickly clothed with twigs 
and branches, but hav- 
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Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 











ing a tufted appear- 
ance that distinguishes 
it at once from the 
Norway spruce. Both 
the black and the red 
spruces have the bark 
of the growing twigs 
covered with fine hairs, 
while those of the 
white spruce lack 
these. The leaves of 
the latter are whitish 
and have a rather 
unpleasant odor—two 
other distinguishing 
features. This species 
serves admirably for 
screens and mass 
planting as well as for 
specimen trees isolated 
on the lawn. 

The Norway spruce 
is doubtless the most 
common evergreen on 


Farrington 





The white spruce is the best of the native Eastern spruces for ornamental planting, either 
alone or in such picturesque groups as those bere shown. 
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Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 

The Austrian pine has long been recognized as 

one of the most desirable of the introduced species; 
but our white pine 1s finer. 


The Retinosporas have distinctive foliage that 

suggests the feathery fronds of ferns. Many 

species and varieties are offered by the leading 
nurseries. (Left.) 


home grounds. For a century or more it 
was the stand-by of the nurseries and was 
more generally sent out than any other 
conifer. It is of rapid, symmetrical 
growth, more rapid in this respect than 
the other spruces. The trees retain their 
foliage well on the lower branches. The 
cones of large size and beautiful form 
add to the attractiveness of the upper 
branches. This is the prevailing tree in 
the Alps where, in the great forests on the 
mountain sides, individual trees more 
than a hundred feet tall are often found. 
Young Norway spruces are listed by all 
nurseries for use in hedges or groups 
where symmetry of growth is desired. 
More than a dozen other spruces are 
listed in the catalogues. These have been 
gathered from practically all parts of the 
northern hemisphere 
—the Yesso and the 
Siberian spruces from 
Siberia, Sir Alcock’s 
and the Tiger’s-Tail 
spruces from Japan, 
the Servian spruce 
from Western Asia, the 
Sitka spruce from 
Alaska. Besides 
these from far away 
there are some impor- 
tant sorts from our 
own Western region, 
notably the splendid 
Engelmann’s _ spruce 
from the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the fine 
Colorado spruce from 
the same rugged terri- 
tory. The variety of 
the latter called the 
Colorado blue spruce 
—sometimes Koster’s 
(Continued on page 144) 








Notes from 


a Garden Book—Work for August 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


















































UGUST is a good P i he Vdislelaie ohio o jal peer til: : require about ten weeks 
time to catch up, apis — ; . A to mature. Radishes 
and attend to 2" 3 MWe take about seven weeks 

many odd jobs. .: ty Way b, | and seem almost as deli- 
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or more healthful. Early apples—especially the Red Astra- 
khan—are delicious and abundant, but ephemeral. It is a splen- 
did idea to can a quantity of apple sauce for use next spring, 
after the winter apples are gone; also make apply jelly in quan- 
tity, if sugar conditions allow. Utilize all the garden crops 
freely in hot weather; use lots of vegetables, both cooked and 
in salads, to save the meat and grocery bills, and use the small 
fruits and apple products for dessert. 

Avoid waste in the garden. Nature works liberally and crops 
are apt-to overflow just now. Use, give away, sell or can every- 
thing possible. You should be storing up lots of humus on the 
compost heap. Throw on it all the easily rotting débris—pea- 
pods, cornhusks, carrot tops, etc. Add a little lime occasionally. 
Do not put on it anything in the line of garbage that will sour 
or attract flies. Bury all such unless you have other uses for it, 
and help fertilize the garden next year. 

Keep squashes, melons, and cucumbers sprayed. Keep up 
cultivation religiously and keep all weeds down. Watch the 
string and shell beans to see if there are signs of mould or rot 
underneath. Sometimes this is partly checked by pulling out 
a part of the vines, if thickly planted. Remember to lime freely 
next spring before harrowing, if this mould appears, as it indi- 
cates a sour soil. Hoe the planted crops—cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, celery, etc., deeply; this is the last cultivation of the 
latter previous to beginning to bank next month; keep the corn 
hoed and hilled; look out carefully for signs of the corn-borer. 
Keep carrots and beets thinned by pulling out for table use or 
canning those of the proper size; remember that this size is small. 
Keep the lettuce well watered; it likes lots of water. Be sure 
to avoid a hiatus in this most useful crop; plant for an ample 
succession until late fall; your or your neighbor’s hens will 
enjoy any surplus. 

If the tops of the early onions grow yellow and fall down, it 
is time to pull and dry them. Spread them on the ground in 
the sun, covering at night to keep out dampness. 

Many deiicious early vegetables come into bearing in early 
August, if not before: corn, tomatoes, okra, horticultural beans, 
etc.; use them freely, canning the surplus. If the blackberries 
are through bearing cut out the old canes and thin the new ones 
to three or four in the hill. Top the tallest to a height of 
four or five feet, tie loosely to a stake, and you will be sure of 
fine, strong plants next year. If this is done as early as possible 
it will be much easier to take care of the patch during the 
rest of the season. 

Fertilize the asparagus if convenient. You get much better 
results from fertilizer put on in late summer and fall than early 
spring; you can use bone-meal and soda nitrate (one-third to 
two-thirds) if you cannot get stable manure. 

Although August is mainly a month for harvesting and enjoy- 
ing the results of our labors, some planting may yet be done. 
Turnips, as a matter of course, may be sown in any bare spot to 
“cover the ground”—that slogan of the thrifty gardener; they 
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planted through August, 
as it is quite hardy; 
throw a little straw over the plants when it begins to get cold. 
Plant a row of lettuce somewhere for late fall use; this will head 
finely crowded together without transplanting, at this season. 
Pull out the largest heads each time needed, to thin. 

Save for seed one or two of your finest tomatoes, both early 
and late, taking heed of shape, texture, and rapidity of maturing. 
Scrape out the seeds, wash, dry on a plate, put up and label. By 
this careful selection and conservation, one’s stock may be im- 
proved. Save all the dried shell beans of all sorts that get 
ahead of you, for seed or to cook next winter. 

The garden, if planned to furnish the year’s supply of vege- 
tables, should yield this month a large surplus for canning; note 
any deficiencies or too great a surplus in the various crops, for 
your guidance next year. A garden book is a great help and 
horticultural education, if kept from year to year. Note all 
interesting facts connected with your garden, in regard to plant- 
ing, arrangement and crops. 

If you have any lawn-making or patching to do, late August 
is the time, although | could never quite see why. It is also the 
best time for setting out evergreens, either from the nursery or 
the country-side. If you have any places where evergreens are 
needed, why not take a trip off to some hillside—getting per- 
mission, as a matter of course—and dig up some little cedars, 
white pines and junipers? They cost you nothing, nothing could 
be lovelier either in summer or winter, and you enjoy a fine 
trip into the bargain. And how much more sentiment is at- 
tached to trees so acquired and planted! 


In the Flower Garden 


T is not too late to cut out the old wood from the roses, if not 
done in July. Keep the perennials well staked; cultivate, 
weed and water. It is almost as important to keep both flower 
and vegetable garden free from weeds during the late summer 
and fall as in spring. Many weeds—particularly chickweed— 
winter; look out lest they slyly establish themselves. Keep the 
sweet peas picked and you can prolong their blossoming season 
almost indefinitely. Lay the hose flat on the ground among them 
occasionally and give them a good soaking; it is best to leave a 
slight trench for this purpose through the season. | find regular 
garden scissors invaluable for cutting sweet peas—as well as 
other flowers; they are made so as to both cut and hold the stem. 
The latter part of the month many of the seedling perennials 
and biennials planted in July may be transplanted. Use an 
empty cold frame for the purpose, if you can spare one. Set 
the small seedlings three or four inches apart, water well, culti- 
vate gently around them (we use an old kitchen fork), and shade 
during the heat of the day for a time after transplanting. If 
you have not a cold frame transplant into another part of the 
seed bed, to give the small plants a chance to develop. It is not 
too late in August to plant some varieties—pansies, violas, Ice- 
land poppies, etc. Soak the larger seeds and after planting cover 
the ground with a thick paper or rhubarb (Continued on page 138) 
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Safeguard 


Every installation of a heat- |§ Theycando this consistently 
‘ing or plumbing system repre- because Crane Service sup- 
‘sents an investment to be safe-_ plies, through the trade, all 
guarded for the longest lifeand of the heating and plumbing 
serviceability. For this reason fixtures and incidental equip- 
it is to the advantage of owners ment needed for the small 
and architects to make their home or the great public in- 
complete selections from the stitution, on the same quality 
Crane Line. basis. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 








The accompanying illus- 
tration of a huge special 
cast steel return bend is in- 
dicative of Crane ability 
to meet unusual require- 
ments in the industrial 
markets. 
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Courtesy oj . ‘ 
The Germanica types are the most familiar 
of the Irises. They are adapted to a wide 
range of garden conditions 


ANY people have the impression 
that the only proper planting 
seasons are spring and autumn. 

In consequence, the planting of vegetables 
and flowers is usually restricted to these 
two periods, and seldom do people at- 
tempt to renew or enlarge their gardens at 
any other time. 

The yearly cycle of a perennial plant 
depends upon the climatic conditions 
under which the species developed. In 
our northern climates native plants have 
become adapted to a continuous season of 
growth from spring until autumn. This 
is followed by a resting period in early 
winter and a continued dormant period 
until spring. Inclimates, however, where 
the rainfall is deficient in midsummer and 
the weather is very hot, 
many species of plants 
have so arranged their 
resting period that it 
comes during this hot, 
dry season. Consequent- 
ly, at this time, leaf 
growth is more or less 
stationary, and root 
growth is not active. 
This resting period usu- 
ally follows shortly after 
the development of flow- 
ers and fruit. Conse- 
quently, this is a good 
season in which to trans- 
plant such perennials to 
new situations. They 
will then have a good op- 
portunity to establish 
new connections with the 
soil through their roots 
and to make sufficient 
leaf growth to develop 
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Irises for Border Beauty 


stored food for starting the following 
spring. 

There is probably no one group of hardy 
perennials in which this August trans- 
planting is of greater importance than 
that of the irises. Many species of these 


rainbow blcssoms have been developed 
in various regions where the summer 
climate is warm and dry, and so they 
have their resting period at that time. 





The Oriental irises—most decorative of the type 
—tell their story best rising from water in 
broad bowls. 





Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 
The Irises show most effectively when massed in border gardens. 
more beautiful when several varying types grow together. 
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The display is made 


-and- Ovrchard 





Courtesy of R. and J. Farquhar & Co. 
The whole Iris blossom is an elaborate 
‘ device for bringing about the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of the seeds. 


Few amateurs realize the wonderful 
variety of iris beauty which is now offered 
by the specialists in this group. A visit 
to the grounds of one of these plantsmen 
is a revelation to most people. Here one 
can find from early spring until July a 
continuous succession of flowers develop- 
ing upon plants which vary in height frem 
the Dwarf Crested iris of spring to the 
magnificent blossoms of the Japanese 
irises in July, and during all the inter- 
vening weeks there are lovely blossoms of 
wonderful combinations of color tones 
which must be the admiration of all 
beholders. It is a pity that more of these 
various forms dc not find their way to the 
flower borders of American home-grounds. 
The plants are not expensive, are easily 
sent through the mails, 
and are readily trans- 
planted. They multiply 
rapidly, so that from a 
dozen plants one soon 
can have many others 
with which to enlarge the 
border. 

Our great heritage of 
iris beauty is due to two 
causes—the exploration 
of the remotest corners of 
the globe to bring to our 
gardens the hundreds of 
species which Nature has 
been developing through 
the long ages, and the 
hybridizing by devoted 
horticulturists of these 
various species to de- 
velop new forms for the 
eye’s delight. So it hap- 
pens that Nature and 
man (Continued on page 152) 
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It’s Hardly Fair To Figure 
Greenhouse Possessing 
In Dollars and Cents 


You don’t figure the cost of a piano that way; or a choice rug; 
or any of the real, worth-while, joy-giving things of life. 


Things like that you say to yourself: ‘It’s not so much a question 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


The Ironing-Machine 





What It Will Do and How 


HE longest single 
job there is in all 
the housework is 
undoubtedly the weekly 
ironing of the clothes. 
For time untold, women 
have taken their washed 
clothes, heated flatirons 
on a stove and smoothed 
out every. article by the 
laborious process of press- 
ing every inch of surface. 
There has been no short 
cut. Every week it has 
meant just so many hours 
of standing by the iron- 
ing board, pushing a flat- 
iron back and forth, and 
walking to the sizzling 
stove to put the cooled 
iron on and get a hot one. 
And the job is not done till the last piece 
is smoothed, folded and in the basket. 
Washing by hand is harder work, but 
ironing is longer work. It is back-aching, 
leg-wearying work that in the summertime 
is terribly exhausting. A long day spent 
over a hot ironing-board, in a hot kitchen 
or laundry beside a hot stove, is a health 
destroyer that has brought lasting unhap- 
piness to many women. It is a bad job 
and a job that should be banished from 


The ironing-machine is lighted by the simple 
process of turning on the gas and holding a 
lighted match at the hole in the gas chamber. 

















of the shoe. 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 





Roa 


The electric ironing-machine is a very simple device—a table on which is mounted a 


padded roll that revolves against an ironing shoe. 


the modern home. And so it can be. 
For even as the electric washing-machine 
has emancipated woman-kind from the 
labor of the rub-board, so the electric 
ironing-machine has come to solve the 
problem of the ironing. 

But the electric ironing-machine has 
been quite generally misunderstood. Peo- 
ple have called it a mangle, thinking of 
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All kinds of flat work are ironed by feeding the piece onto the 
revolving padded roll, which carries it across the ironing surface 
As it goes forward you smooth it lightly with the 
palms of the hands working from the centre slightly backward. 
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the big machine they 
have used for years in 
the steam laundries for 
ironing “flat work.”” But 
the electric ironing-ma- 
chine is.more than that. 
It is a machine to do the 
household ironing and it 
will iron full 95 per cent. 
of the clothes—sheets, 
pillow-cases, tablecloths, 
napkins, towels, under- 
wear, stockings, petti- 
coats, shirtwaists, soft 
shirts, handkerchiefs, 
rompers, summer skirts 
and frocks and children’s 
clothes. It will do it 
all, except the ruffled, 
frilly parts—which, of 
course, are but a very 
small percentage of the weekly wash. 
And these can be easily and quickly fin- 
ished with an electric flatiron. 

And what is the result? Instead of a 
long day’s tedious ironing, you have re- 
duced the job to an hour or an hour and a 
half spent in operating the machine. You 
feed the clothes over the padded roll. 
You smooth them. You fold them. You 
put them on the pile. That’sall. It does 
not overheat you. It does not tire you. 





The ironing surface of the shoe is kept clean just 
as you clean an ordinary flatiron, by rubbing it 
with beeswax each week after you finish ironing. 
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The Nursery—the Heart of the House 


Nothing is too fine for the nursery. Baby’s apartment must have the best of everything—especially it must be 


sanitary in every respect. Enameled woodwork and furniture is the last word in nursery decoration. And what 
a common-sense vogue it is—for enamel makes bright pleasant rooms—its satin smoothness sheds the dust—and it gives a sanitary, 


durable finish. 


But it isn’t sufficient to simply specify “‘Enamel”—the brand should be mentioned. If you specify Johnson’s Perfectone 
Enamel and Under-coat for all interior trim—you are assured of a perfect finish—and the wearing qualities and covering 


-_JOHNSON'S PERFECTONE 24¢2! 


The stock shades are White—Ivory and French Gray. Our Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel gives that beautiful, 

a 1S a, sao Psy — which = » ce in eer artistic, satin effect without the expense of rubbing—it 

with your decorations and hangings. e Ivory and Frenc : : : ° 

~~ are the approved shades of the most discriminating has just gloss enough. But it may be rubbed if desired. 
ecorators. 

ir die ate ‘inal se trifl , Johnson’s Perfectone Under-coat gives the proper 
ven thoug e original cost is a trifle more per gallon— . : ; . eo 

Johnson’s goes farther and lasts longer—so it proves more foundation for an enameled Job. It is elastic—durable 

non-porous—has great covering power—works freely un- 


economical in the end. We will gladly furnish literature and 
finished wood panels on request. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


der the brush—and dries hard in from 18 to 24 hours 


















As you fold the work vou pass it again through the 
ironer, feeding the pieces all the way across the roll 
so that all parts of the roll will receive equal use. 
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Shirts may be ironed as perfectly as towels. 
This picture shows the sleeve and shoulder of a 
shirt being ironed. 


It does not keep you 
long indoors or from the 
other things that you 
would rather do than 
iron. It does not keep a 
stove going and waste a 
lot of fuel and overheat 
the room. Any woman 
can do her own ironing 
this way and really en- 
joy it, for there is a fas- 
cination about the opera- 
ting of the electric ironer. 
Where a washwoman has 
been hired in the past to 
do this work, it means 
saving threedollarsaday, 
plus carfare, plus one or 
two meals. And this sav- 
ing will purchase the 
ironing-machine in less 
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This lever throws back the shoe before you lay 
the garment on the feed-roll. A heavy spring 
holds the ironing-shoe against the work with: 
strong pressure, no matter what thickness is 
passing through. 


than a year, all paid up. Think of it. 
The cost of using it is small, say twenty 
cents a month for electricity and thirty 
cents for gas. 

The electric ironing-machine itself is a 
very simple, understandable and easy-to- 
use device. A polished hardwood table 
is mounted on iron legs, and on this table 
stand the two working parts of the ironer 
—the padded roll and the shoe—with a 
narrow feeding table above, as the pic- 
tures show. There is a little electric 
motor below, with a belt that drives the 
gears at the end of the roll, which control 
its speed and direction. The padded roll 
revolves, with its surface in contact with 
the hot ironing-shoe, and as you feed the 
clothes onto the roll, it carrigs them around 
over the concave surface of the shoe and 
drops them upon the table, ironed smooth 
and dry. The shoe is usually heated by 
gas, but where gas is not available, it can 
be heated electrically. Gas, however, is 
more economical and quite as convenient 
and satisfactory, and, therefore, is gen- 
erally preferred. 

There are a number of electric ironing- 
machines on the market, all very similar 





A model laundry with an electric clothes-washer, ironing machine, and ironing-stand, 


with electric flatiron, in proper position. 
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Another picture of the ironing of a shirt. The 
front of the shirt is now passing through, as it 
lies lengthwise on the ironer. 





Ironing hosiery. As the stocking is drawn into 
the machine it slips off the arm and the fingers 
keep it smooth. 


in general design and in 
their use. Some of them 
have special refinements, 
however, which are of 
distinct advantage and 
should be considered in 
selecting. One feature of 
particular convenience is 
the wide-opening shoe, for 
it greatly facilitates the 
waxing of the ironing sur- 
face. For of course, the 
surface of the shoe must 
be kept from rust, just 
as the surface of a flat- 
iron must also be: pro- 
tected, and the way is 
easy. When the ironing 
is done, and while the 
shoe is still hot, simply 
(Continued on page 150) 
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SOLVING THE 
SERVANT PROBLEM 


By J. Horace Lytle 


The “Good Old Days’’ are no more—But a new 
Day is dawning—A message of interest to 
Housewives and Housekeepers. 


HE best cook in our city today is 
a colored woman who—years ago, 
when the present writer was a 
boy—worked for my Grandmother for the 
princely wage of two whole dollars a week! 

That was where she got her training— 
where for years she worked—where for 
years she cooked delicious concoctions 
that I can remember still. Even now, 
as I write, I can almost taste her won- 
derful biscuits. 

But all that was long ago—before there 
was such a thing as a “‘Servant Problem.” 
Times have changed woefully since those 
“Good Old Days,” as you who read do 
know. 

The problem of today is to get a 
good servant at any price. And that is 
something that it is almost impossible 
to do. They are both scarce and ex- 
pensive. So many who otherwise would 
be available for the home have “fallen 
for” the lure of the factories. 

They do not seem to consider that it 
is only what is left after all expenses are 
paid—that really counts—and that, 





Sanitary Copper Tub Is Tinned Inside 


The large Rocking Copper Tub of the Coffield 
Electric Washer handles the heaviest pieces vith 
perfect ease. There is not a crack or crevice 
where soapy scum can accumulate—it is sani- 
tary in every sense of the word. To clean the 
tub, when thru washing, you simply rinse with 
clear water and dry. There is absolutely no undue 
wear on the clothes—and it washes them to :uit 
your taste, as a perfectly natural result from a 
machine so fundamentally correct in every detail, 


even in spite of the now larger wages 
that everyone is receiving, when the 
beard and rent are paid, not to mention 
numerous incidentals, there is little or no 
chance that what is left will equal what a 
good domestic may earn. And, be it re- 
membered, domestics still get their living 
expenses free, even at present prices. 
But since the cenditions are as they 
are, the only thing that the head of a 
home may do is to face them as they exist 
—just as the husband must face similar 
problems that loom up in his business. 
And the women of America are doing 
it! They are doing it thru short cuts, 
‘labor saving devices, and scientific man- 
agement—in very much the same manner 


as their husbands are meeting 
similar situations in business. 

Ever since the war, too, our 
women are taking more of an 
interest in National affairs; they 
are seeing the wisdomof, andman- 
aging to find the time for, the 
doing of things of a re-creative 
nature. All this is well. It is 
well for the women as it is for 
the men. 

But it necessitates scientific 
management to the mth degree. 
You have a double problem: the ‘‘Ser- 
vant Problem;”’ and the added prob- 
lem of finding time to do these other 
things in spite of the servant prob- 
lem. Yet always of necessity is born 
the solution of such problems. And so 
of necessity has been born the solution 
of these various problems with which 
women managers of homes have been 
confronted. 


The answer is in labor saving devices for 


the home. Electricity has made much of 
this possible, now that modern homes are 
always wired for current. Thus we have 
Electric Washing Machines, Electric Swee p- 
ers, Electric Sewing Machines and a host of 
other devices too numerous to mention. 
Take the Electric Washer alone. for an 
example. This year the business will run to 
over $100,000,000.00, and would go higher if 
manufacturers could only get enough materi- 
als. Last year this business amounted to only 
$25,000,000.00; and the year before that was 
only $15,000,000.00. An increase of eighty- 
five million dollars in the annual sale of wash- 
ing machines brought about in just two years! 
“T'll say the women are buying them!” 
Many housewives of means operate their 
Electric Washers themselves—it is such a 
pleasure to do so when you have a really 
good one. And servants, nowadays, are in- 
sisting on such things to help them cut down 
the “hard work.” If there is the right type 
of Electric Washer in the home the Laundress 
is always better satisfied, for twice the 





The Construction of the 12 in. Swinging 

Wringer Is Impressively Superior 
The user always finds the Wringer of the Coffield 
Electric Washer one of its outstanding features 
of convenience. It swings freely inio any de- 
sired position over the rinse tubs—and locks 
positively when set. A unique little Copper 
Water Shutter does away entirely with all 
movable drain boards. 


amount is done in a day (or she does the 
same amount in half the time, which is a 
better way of putting it and interests her 
more). Furthermore, besides being laundered 
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to suit your taste. the clothes will last more 
than twice as long for there is no wear. 

But not just any old machine will do. Frank- 
ly, the writer’s own personal knowledge covers 
but one that is so far ahead of all others that it is 
in a class by itself. This machine has so many 
points of superiority that it will appeal to all 





View Showing Full Machine and Wringer 
Swung in One of Its Many Positions 


In every minute detail of construction the Coffield 
Electric Washer is as good as itlooks. All working 
parts are built on one end frame, and on the inside 
out of the way. One thing that all users especially 
appreciate is the fact that because it has 16 oilless 
bearings, you never have to bother about how often 
or where to oil the Coffeld. 
women whoseeit demonstrated. And the name 
of the one I have in mind is the Coffield. 
: kkk * kkk 
To those interested in the above, the un- 
dersigned will be glad to send complete catalog 
and name of the nearest Coffield dealer. A 
postal will do but a letter is better. 


THE 


MOTOR WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
Producers of Washday Smiles Since 1904 
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Each square represents one hundred dollars. 





HIS farmhouse is to be built in the 
Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau, as a 
model for other people in the region, 
on the same principle as our American 
demonstration farms. It is to be used as 
an école ménagére where the children can 
be taught in the same kind of environ- 
ment as they would naturally live in. It 
will also be used as a recreational centre 
where both young and old may gather. 
The house was designed by a French 
architect. In the summer of 1917 the 
French Government and the International 
Committee for aiding in the reconstruc- 
tion of the invaded regions thought it 
necessary “to authorize the reconstruc- 
tion of the villages in a logical, hygienic 
and zsthetic fashion.” To this end the 
Minister of Agriculture and the Under- 
Secretary of the Beaux Arts held a contest 
for typical plans of rural homes. M. 
Pierre Sardou led all the others in this con- 
test, and this house took the first prize. 


show the amount still needed—$1 4,400. 


Your Neighbor in France 
Let us Make One Thousand Dollars Our Goal This Month! 
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Copy of a letter received from a little girl eight 
years old who sent in two dollars. (An announce- 
ment of the fund appeared in the Atlantic Montbly.) 


The squares which have been blackened in indicate the sum now on hand—{6o00. The remaining squares 





This farmhouse will be a part of the 
foundation of permanent reconstruction. 
It will be a concrete expression of the 
interest of THE House BEAuTIFUL in help- 
ing those in France who have suffered such 
untold hardships during the Great War— 
an oasis of hope in this desert of destruc- 
tion. Here these folks will come for en- 
couragement from the women of the com- 
mittee, for new inspiration to tackle the 
hard work before them. Building this 
house may seem a very tiny thing to do, 
but, like the pebble dropped into the 
ocean, its influence will spread out and 
out in the good things it will bring to these 
people. 

A list of the contributors to this fund 
will be recorded in a book, which will 
eventually be sent to France to be kept in 
the house built by THE House BEAUTIFUL 
readers. Do you not want to send in a 
contribution now? Remember no con- 
tribution is too small. Every bit helps. 









Total Needed 
$15,000 


en eS ee 


Showing detail of Pierre Sardou Farmhouse to be built in the Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau 
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1 Total Received 
$685.90 
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Vth Uveme and 42nd Street 
‘New York 


AGNETIC 


THE CAR 
OF A THOUSAND 
SPEEDS 





























Relieves driving strain 


The Owen Magnetic is controlled by a small 
finger lever on the steering wheel. There are no 
gears to shift, no clutch to throw out. Conse- 
quently there is no loss of momentum when you are 
ready to start. Progress is effortless at all speeds. 

Think what this means in taking a car through 
the traffic congestions which make city driving a 
nerve racking task. How this ease of handling re- 
lieves the strain. 


The release from the tyranny of mechanics multi- 
plies the pleasure of touring a hundredfold. 

You sit at ease at the steering wheel, free to en- 
joy the exhilaration of effortless motion. Supreme 
riding comfort almost eliminates fatigue. 

Thus the owner of an Owen Magnetic usually 
likes to drive it, either in town or country. 

Five models of great distinction — Limousine, 
Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports Phaeton. 














OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Art Catalog on Request 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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6 Ft. Wrought Iron Base 
Parchment Shade, $42.50 





Brau. tac. 


Established 1888 


358 Fifth Ave. at 
York 


New Yor. 


Inferior 
Decoratin 1s 
Paintings, Mezzotints, Mirrors 


Lamps, Shades,Period Furniture 
Hangings, Framing 


34°51 





Sconce — Gold and Colo: 
16 x 10 1-2 inches 
$21.50 each — Electric 
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The Study of Colonial Houses 
(Continued from page 88) 


wooden house and not to any other kind of house. 
Wherein appropriateness consists is a matter 
for long discussion of many minute details. 
The point we are making here is merely a 
general one. Any student of Colonial door- 
ways will discover the details for himself and 
unless he does discover them for himself it is 
very doubtful if he can design an appropriate 
entrance to his house. 

These are the true guide-posts in the adapta- 
tion of Colonial houses, so far, at least, as the 
exterior goes. As given, they assume an in- 
terest in Colonial work on the reader’s part, 
and though they will not be found entertaining 
by the merely casual reader, they will be found 
helpful, it is hoped, to those people who are 
planning to build a house in the truly American 
style. 


Castine—A Village by the Sea 
(Continued from page 94) 


Naturally many of the men of Castine have 
been followers of the sea, ‘“‘and today a gener- 
ous proportion of them are in command of the 
most important steam and motor ships plying 
between this country and foreign ports.” 

The people of Castine are purely English; 
they are industrious, honest, well-educated 
and most charming in their manners. The 
schools of Castine are among the best, and the 
work of the State Normal School is well-known. 

The earliest houses built in Castine were 
razed years ago to make way for better struc- 
tures. The type of architecture that followed 
appeared to be the Dutch Colonial, such as the 
Hooke house and the Castine house. Few of 
the oldest houses are now standing, although 
they were large, well-built, and the grounds so 
beautifully terraced around them as to sug- 
gest the prosperity of their owners. 

It was in 1791 that John Lee built the Lee- 
Adams house of the gable type of architecture. 
From Boston he procured the services of one 
Doty Little as ‘‘Boss Workman” or head 
carpenter. He paid Mr. Little the enormous 
sum of one dollar a day for his services, which so 
scandalized the men of Castine who would 
gladly have done the work for fifty or seventy- 
five cents a day that there was considerable 
hard feeling in the town over his extravagance. 
Later, Deacon Alfred F. Adams bought the 
house and designed and added the ornamenta- 
tion. Thomas Adams, an uncle of Deacon 
Adams, built in 1806 a house of a similar style 
of architecture which is now known as the 
Cate house. This type of house was the 
prevailing style in Castine in about 1850, 
examples of which are found in the four Jarvis 
houses on upper Main Street. One of these 
houses, now particularly noted as the home of 
the late Noah Brooks,, the historian, a most 
distinguished Castine man, and for many 
years night-editor of the New York Tribune, 
was built by Hezekiah Lufkin of Deer Isle, the 
other three by members of the Jarvis family. 

About 1800 were constructed the square, 
Colonial houses which are among the most 
beautiful of the old houses in Castine that are 
now standing. Some of these are the Tilden- 
Mason house, built in 1794; the Daniel John- 
ston house, 1800, the George Witherle house, 
1805, and the Thomas E. Hale house in 1810. 
Probably the oldest house in the town now 
standing is the John Perkins house, construc- 
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hata CHINA CLOSET telé 


HERE is a china closet that you will grow to love for its 
beauty and the romance it will hold. And in the next 
generation your grandchildren will love it, too, for it will 
still be as beautiful and romantic. There, may be your own 
baby mug and bow]; and, perhaps, great-aunt’s teacup, from 
which many a future was foretold; and the whole set of 
glistening china may tell gay tales of holiday feasts and happy 
family reunions, and recall many forgotten secrets. 

And just remember that wherever your eye looks, Curtis 
Woodwork can place similar beauty in your home. Many in 
number are the Curtis designs of woodwork, of which this 
china closet is but representative. And all are within the 
reach of the modest purse. 

There are stately stairways, strong doors, attractive windows, 
cornice moldings, sideboards, buffets, kitchen dressers, book- 
cases, mantels and interior trim to add beauty and conve- 
nience to the home with Curtis Woodwork. All were 
designed for the Curtis Companies by Trowbridge and 
Ackerman, architects, of New York. 

Trowbridge and Ackerman have also designed many beau- 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


3069-4069 So. Second Street 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Detroit, Mich, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


1e6 
The makers of CukiS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 


tiful houses of from three to eight rooms. Some of these 
houses are illustrated in our portfolios, ‘“Better Built Homes.’’ 
Perhaps you want a house of the refined Colonial type or one 
of Southern, Western, or English architectural expression. 
These are planned with Curtis Woodwork, which is manu- 
factured in standardized sizes. 

For more than fifty years Curtis Woodwork has been known 
as good woodwork—honest craftsmanship. Because of the 
dependable materials used, and the skill of Curtis craftsmen, 
we are proud to put our name on every piece of Curtis 
Woodwork. 

Curtis Woodwork is sold only through lumber dealers. 
Where there is no Curtis dealer we will send our portfolios 
of “‘Better Built Homes’’ free at the request of any lumber 
merchant. Where there is a Curtis dealer we will send them 
free only upon his request. Look up the Curtis dealer in your 
town, for he is equipped to give you an unusual building service. 

Whether or not you personally are planning to build, it 
would help you to advise others in your community if you 
had our portfolios. Use the coupon to get them at 25c each. 


Clinton, Iowa 


Dayton, Ohio 
Wausau, Wis. 
Chicago, Il. 


Clinton, lowa 
Sioux City, lowa 





““We’re not satisfied unless you eare”’ 


URTI 





CURTIS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 














Crom omoorocrre 

1 CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 

3069 4069 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 

1 Enclosed find cents in stamps, for which please send me 

| Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5 room houses) 25c; 
Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII, (6, 7, 8 room houses) 2§c. 

! : 

, (Please check the one you wish) 

! Name 

| 

] Street or R. F. D. 

! 

1 Town State 
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What Makes The House Beautiful 


Edited by HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 





G A collection of excellent illustrations and carefully made measured drawings of archi- 
tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. Among the subjects treated are 
|| entrance doorways, inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and mantels, closets, 
\| kitchens, and corner cupboards. 


q This book has a very practical as well as an aesthetic value to those who are building 
or remodelling. No one of the measured drawings could be made up by an architect 
for less than twice the price of the book itself. 


| $3.00 postpaid 
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ted in 1765. The fine old Witherle mansion 
contains a valuable collection of antiques. 

The Daniel Johnston residence is noted for 
its beautiful staircase, interesting front and 
side entrances, and the fine window over the 
front door. The paper on the parlor is quite 
a hundred years old. 

The Thomas E. Hale residence was framed 
and boarded in by a man named Harlowe, a 
block-maker whose business was ruined by the 
“embargo act.” Thomas E. Hale, the grand- 
father of the present owner, a young attorney- 
at-law, bought the house and completed it. 
It possesses a handsome inner door with leaded 
lights, and the wainscotings in the parlor and 
in the hall are made from those beautiful, 
flawless boards three feet wide that were used 
so much for this purpose in the 1800 type of 
square, Colonial houses. The trim of the 
wainscoting in the hall is of hand-carved 
mahogany, and all the woodwork is hand- 
carved; again the mitred corners of the doors 
and windows indicate that the work belongs 
to the Colonial period. Mr. Hale has an excel- 
lent collection of old mahogany and china, the 
latter brought originally from England and 
Asia. 

Nearly all the old houses in Castine are 
furnished with large halls, interesting stair- 
cases, beautiful wainscotings, hand-carved 
mantel-shelves over old fireplaces, and many 
rare examples of old china and mahogany. 

It is to Mrs. Thomas E. Hale, 3rd, Secretary 
of the Historical Society of Castine, that | am 
indebted for much historical data concerning 
the beautiful old town. 

Mrs. Hale tells this anecdote of the British 
during their last occupation of Castine. In 
the year 1813, Grandmother Hale looked out 
the window one July day to see the British 
soldiers marching up the street. Grave were 
the apprehensions of the good people of Castine. 
Soon an officer knocked at the door. With 
many misgivings Grandmother Hale answered 
the summons. The young man craved the 
loan of one of the huge brass kettles in use 
in those days for boiling potatoes. Grand- 
mother Hale complied with his request, but 
never expected to see the kettle again. How- 
ever, when the troops withdrew, an officer 
returned the kettle, expressed gratitude for 
the accommodation, and gracefully bade the 
family adieu! 

Up to 1838 when the seat of the shire town of 
Hancock County was transferred from Castine 
to Ellsworth, much of the importance of the 
town was due to the fact that the courts were 
held there; but the people of Castine are men 
and women of great resource. 

In the summer months six or more steam- 
boats from Boston and New York touch at 
Castine during the day, and one can, also, 
reach there by automobile from the railroad 
stations in Bucksport, and Ellsworth, but in 
winter, after severe snowstorms, the roads are 
sometimes blocked for days, and the people of 
Castine are thrown upon their own resources 
for entertainment. Still, with even the old 
houses well-equipped with all the modern im- 
provements, an excellent water-supply, good 
schools, churches and a fine library, the people 
of Castine find a few days of their own society 
little hardship. 

It was not until 1876 that the first distinc- 
tively summer residence was erected, but to- 
day Castine boasts of a large, wealthy, and ex- 
clusive summer colony, and again this unique 
town, Castine the Beautiful, is gay during the 
summer months. 
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The girl smiles, not 
because she’s through 
washing this window so 
quickly, but because she 
nearly fell out and broke 
her neck once, while these 
Lunken Windows are 
washed both sides from 
the inside standing up 
right in the room. The 
poor girl doesn’t know yet 
that when Madam finds 
out how easy it is, she'll 
do it herself and save the 
expense. 


LiNKEN 
NDO 


Can You 


OPEN 


Your 


WINDO 


Like this on 
every hot day 


oO 


Or in the bed rooms—only half a window often at a 
time? Lunken Windows open the full height. 


Or maybe they're casements that stand out and obstruct the 
breeze or blow shut, or blow open, or blow off.—Lunken 
Windows do not obstruct the wind or the faintest 
zephyr, and you can have any desired awning, shade, 
draperies or decoration. 


And the screens?—Lunken Windows have screens that 
slide up out of sight at a touch and require no storage 
in the fall: Tell Hubby about that when he can’t 
figure out where which screen goes. 


Then there's the kitchen.—Two windows in one, is the 
Lunken equivalent. In fact, why not Lunken Windows 
everywhere in the house, for they are the biggest — 


But the story is so long and so interesting. If you’re 
going to have windows in the house you’re going to 
build, you’re going to have Lunken Windows. Least- 
wise, we think you will think very hard after getting 
the full tale in our new booklet. 


Working models of the Lunken Window can be seen at all our branches—Chicago, 
at Building Materials Exhibit, 175 West Jackson Boulevard; New York, 
Architects’ Samples Corporation, 101 Park Avenue; Columbus, Boston, Atlanta, 
Washington, Jacksonville, Toledo, Detroit and many other points, including our 
own Architectural Departments (for Architects), 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The LUNKENWinpow C°- 


Main Office and Works: 


4016 Cherry Street - 


p CINCINNATI, OHIO 






























Here’s added beauty and security 


for your new home 


Bute that new home will be one of the events of your 
life. Plan wisely, and build well. Use Sargent Hardware 
throughout. For strength, Sargent Hardware has no equal. 
There’s safety in the home equipped with it, while unusual 
accuracy in fitting assures smooth operation. 


Sargent Hardware means good taste. It lends an unobtrusive 
air of distinction to your home that one feels rathers than sees. 
Among its many pleasing and tasteful patterns is one that exactly 
meets any architectural standard and design. Send for the Sar- 
gent Book of Designs and select, with your architect, the design 
that harmonizes with your home’s particular style of architecture. 


Sargent cog Day and Night Latches 


Combine safety, security and strength. 
They have many special features, 
chief of which is the Push-Button 
Stop, found only in Sargent Day and 
Night Latches. They are simple, 
convenient and safe, and there is no 
possibility of their getting out of 
order by the forcible closing of 
the door. 


SARGENT & COMPANY. » Hardware Manufacturers 


29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
**Put Your Own Key In Your Own Front Door’’ 
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EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. 


ib lg author tells in his own delightful way of his suite hobby which 
lies in the collection of bird songs, flower fields and friendship with the 


wild folk. He shows that it is not necessary to go to the forest for adventures, 
that they lie in wait at one’s very doors, if only the eye and ear are open to 


recognize them. They are yours for the asking each day. 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Gentlemen : 
copies 


ny oe ea 
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Scrimshaw Work 
(Continued from page 95) 


same town three years later. Ten years of 
collecting are represented by the number seen 
in this illustration; but my interest is unflag- 
ging, for no two wheels have ever been alike. 

One of the most interesting is one that does 
not show its original features in the illustra- 
tion. It is the one directly beneath the tooth 
at the upper left corner. On the surface that 
is a continuation of the forked part, there are 
three very interesting finely engraved pic- 
tures, the first being one of the whaling-ship 
under full sail, the second showing a small boat 
put off to spear the whale and a man with the 
harpoon poised in his hand ready to throw. 
The third one is of Mr. whale himself, and he is 
not a prepossessing gentleman by any means. 
Just below this wheel is a tracing-wheel, made 
by a sailor with a practical turn of mind who 
apparently did not wish his sweetheart to 
devote her time wholly to cooking. There are 
two jagging-wheels with wooden handles in 
the collection, those at the upper right corner; 
and near them will be seen two articles used in 
making sails. | have been told that the small 
wedge-shaped affair at the lower right side is 
used for calking the ship, but this statement 
I cannot verify, so offer it for what it is worth. 
The most elaborate pie-wheel is that near the 
centre, showing a hound with a large wheel 
between his two front paws and a smaller one 
between the back ones, while his mouth is 
firmly shut over a steel fork. I suppose that 
the New England expression ‘“‘he has a mouth 
like a fork-hole in a pie” originated at about 
the same time as the wheels, but it is certainly 
in more common use throughout the country 
now than they are. 

Another use that the sailors made of ma- 
terials from the whale is seen in the two busks 
on the sides of the illustration. They are 
very sentimental in design, and are sometimes 
used now for paperknives, but were intended 
to hold firm the old-fashioned corset or stays 
and were slipped into a place left open to 
receive them where the modern corset fastens 
in the front. From this it will occur to the 
thoughtful that ‘‘keeping a straight front”’ is 
not a new idea. 

The greatest originality is shown in the 
wheel that is the second from the top of the 
illustration, the one that seems to be a happy 
mixture of submarine and airplane. It has 
six wheels and is perhaps a prophecy of some 
new monster of sea or air. It is carved with 
arrows and darts in happy profusion and con- 
fusion, and | feel that the whole creation is 
suggestive of mental indigestion following a 
shore leave that was enjoyed not wisely but 
too well. I call the one in the centre at the 
bottom of the illustration “‘the trip to Paris,” 
for the design certainly was not thought out 
while anchored off Salem nor while cruising 
along our stern and ‘rockbound coast, and 
shows the effect of travel upon the New Eng- 
land temperament. The sailor’s model must 
have been a charming one, for the outline of 
the foot and ankle shows excellent lines; and 
even though the garter is a bit oddly placed, I 
feel sure that it was not carved far from the 
inspiring presence of the living “high-stepper.” 

There are two metal wheels illustrated, and 
though they are not of as great interest as 
those made by the sailors, they are as old and 
were hand-wrought, and were in use at the 
same time by those who were not fortunate 
enough to have lovers or relatives at sea. 
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é “T never so fully appreciated the attractiveness | work. They all have the idea that to get the 
= =oof our paneled walls and polished floors until beautiful effects that we’ve gotten it is neces- 
this evening,” he said. “I received a numberof sary to use expensive hardwood. It is just as our 
compliments which pleased me very much.” architect says, that if people could only grasp 


“‘T had the same experience,” said the wife. “It the possibilities of North Carolina Pine for in- 
was rather hard to make people realize that we _ terior work such as this, they would use it much 
had used North Carolina Pine for all our wood- —more extensively because it is so economical.” 


Many helpful suggestions are contained in our Home Builder's Book— pictures and floor plans 
of modern houses; panels showing in true color the wide variety of finish to which this wood 
lends itself, etc. A postal will bring it to you. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Building 


~ North Carolina Pine 


Beautiful and Economical— Easily Worked—Takes all Paints, Stains and Enamels 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Charm In Old Baskets 


(Continued from page 104) 
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The Stucco House of . 
Supertor Qualit 
Is Built 
Throughout 


of | 
Bishopric 
eee is smartest in style and unquestionably the most satisfactory type of house 


to build today. Stucco lends itself to artistic architectural effects in greater variety 
The Stucco house is a practical 


BISHOPRIC 
built residence 
Southfield Pt., 
Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 






warme yy heart with a glow that comes of 
being wrapped about by friends. 
Eagerly | went to the front hall and climbed 


Architects: 


Dula & Patter- 
son, New York. 


the rag-carpeted stairs to the bedrooms and 
the attic. Here it was the same. The little 
Navajo basket on the bedside table, a nest of 
many-colored spools and needles and thimbles; 
a first (or last) aid to all the womenkind who 
had occupied the rooms. Pretty, shapely, 
and fine-woven, it had kept its freshness the 
while it helped them all to be beautiful for 
their world. It was as if, like a dear old maid, 
it had often bent to repair a rip, a tear, a 
button off, and then with a final stitch and a 
pat had said, ‘‘ There now, my dear, you are all 








than any other form of building construction. 


success, also, even when built by old fashioned methods. 


BISHOPRIC, however, the stucco house has truly be- 
come the house de luxe in every quality that goes to 
make the ideal home. 


A stucco house built of BISHOPRIC is enduring. It 
will last for generations with no “cost ofupkeep.” It has 
extraordinary strength and is impregnable against that 
insidious yet most dangerous foe to good housing— 
moisture. Moisture shortens the life of most buildings 
and imperils the health of the occupants. 


A home isa place in which to live—to be comfortable, 
to sleep and rest and entertain—in which to raise 
children in health and happiness. 


A stucco house, built throughout of BISHOPRIC, as illustrated in 
sketch at the side, provides the utmost maximum, within practicable 
limits, of comfort. A study of this drawing, showing the three layers 
of asphalt mastic in the walls and the ‘wo layers of dead air space (the 
best method of insulation known to builders) and th: super-excellent 
combination of asphalt and dead air space insulation of the floors and 
ceilings indicates how impossible it is for moisture to circulate. There 
is no danger of dampness causing plaster to fall, noris there any annoy- 
ance from the transmission of noise from street to house, floor to floor, 
room toroom. Warmth is kept inside in winter and heat outside in sum- 
mer by reason of those double walls of dead air space and those triple 
walls of sound-deadening, weatherproof asphalt mastic. 


While BISHOPRIC was designed first for superiority, actual prac- 
tice has proved that a BISHOPRIC built house costs decidedly less 
than stucco and frame houses built by old-fashioned methods. We 
have prepared a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and 
illustrated with photographs of 
beautiful houses built with Bishop- 
ric stucco, plaster and sheathing 
units. Ask for it. 


BISHOPRIC 


Manufacturing Company 
506 Este Ave., 





Cincinnati, O. 
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— 
Established 1810 


y 110 Years of Making Good Brushes 

! Replaced foreign brushes in the 
| U.S.in 1812, and became soon the 
leading manufacturers of Brushes 
in the United States. Later, and 
now, the largest manufacturers of 
Brushes in the world. 

Excellent quality; infinite variety 
of all kinds of Brushes. 





















Send for Illustrated Literature 


-Whi . J. Adams Co., on, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over nO ears and 


the Largest in the Worl) 














BUILD NOW 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ~- 





Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 
the country and the individual 


B. WILSON 
Secretary 











right; run along.”” Could any woman fail to 
respond to such a helpmate? 

But the attic, ah, here was perhaps the most 
human old basket of all! It was big, barrel- 
shaped and well made, with a cover that bulged 
and a wide green-and-orange stripe running 
around and around its fat sides. Well pre- 
served was this basket, like the bachelor uncle 
in a large family. To be sure, it had had a 
crowded life, but up there away from the hustle 
and bustle of the daily life of the family, it had 
retained its poise and dignity. The cover was 
raised, too, by the pressure of the contents. 
And the contents—everything in the way of 
pieces of silk, woolen, cotton and linen. One 
by one, I took them out in their neat rolls. 
Such variety and such interest. As I picked 
them over, dropping them one by one on the 
floor at my side, I quite naturally wove in- 
cidents, stories and romances about them. 
And all the while that worthy old basket looked 
on and hovered near much as a motherly old 

en endures the admiration you give to each 
of her chicks but keeps a watchful eye lest you 
try to adopt one from her sheltering wing. 

Yes, surely, in some marked and unaccount- 
able way, these faithful, cheerful, friendly but 
humble old baskets, these fixtures of a long ago, 
made this shut-up, deserted house seem alive 
with a blessed, peaceful and wondrous at- 
mosphere. Surely, such a feeling would never 
be found in just a ‘‘well-done house.” | sat on 
in the low old attic, dreaming about the beauty 
and wonder of it all. And the simplicity of it 
all, too. And right then and there came the 
idea of transplanting old baskets into new 
houses, scattering them about from the cellar 
to the attic. Not neglecting or doing away 
with the new ones as they come along, but 
putting them near each other, perhaps even 
side by side. 

For, of course, we all have a house in the 
planning. It may be “on the boards,” as the 
architects express it. It may be a matter of 
next year. It may be five years from now, 
when John will be President of his firm. Or 
it may be just another of our beautiful dream- 
houses that seldom need sleeping-porches or 
steam heat or cross drafts, but which we dream 
of as perfect in proportion, with interiors 
interesting in their color schemes and which 
above al} have a “flavor.” 

Yes, quite as surely and regularly as we get 
up in the morning, breathe and have our being, 
just as often as the birds plan their homes, 
we all plan houses. Men as well as women. 
The man may do it more in secret, more with a 
haunting idea that after all it is a woman’s 
job to settle the problem of a house in which 
to put the family. But the woman—she 
glories in it, inwardly and openly from the first 
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~The Decorative Possibilities 
of Carved Cypress 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
With the Famous “‘ Sugi’’ (Driftwood) Finish. Write for Vol. 26 





Carved Cypress Panel, designed and executed by the late Mr. John S. Bradstreet (Photographed direct from the wood by Mr. Hy. Fuchrmann) 





{| Persons of fine discrimination will find uncommon enjoyment in 
| the above example of CARVED CYPRESS in the Japanese manner. 
For paneling CYPRESS is superior to any known comparison. 
Owners are more and more relying upon the trained taste and selective 
faculties of their architects— and more and more are our masterly creative 


architects justifying their faith. ... 
The effects shown in the above beautiful example of CYPRESS, 
“the wood eternal,’’ for interior trim are limited only by the 


genius of the artist. 


ASK us any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. We recommend 
CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can prove itself “‘the one best wood ” for your use. 


| SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
: | 1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1206 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


We produce CYPRESS but do not retail it. INSISTON TRADE-MARKED “ TIDE-WATER ” CYPRESS — 
THE GENUINE “WOOD ETERNAL,” OF YOUR LOCAL LUMBERMAN. If he has’nt it, let us know. 








Free on Request 
Vol. 26 QN SUGI FINISH 
TE “IPA PU® ., AMOAd,, UO Z “Joa 
(isanbay uo os;y) 





IN THE CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA’S SECOND GREATEST INDUSTRY. (No.1) 


Similarity of Ideals 
Is What Makes a Nation 


It was America that changed the definition of 


“nationality” from a similarity of race to a similarity of taste. 
Also it was America which first elevated the widespread sense of 
patriotism from a mere massing of individual ambitions into a solider 
fabric of mutual aids to Community Needs. 


It is singular that the railroads, the postal service, the telegraph and 
telephone, the fireand water departments, meat packing, steel making, lumbering and 
various other universal needs have achieved their present degree of high relative 
efficiency apparently without much regard for whether they were so-called private or 
so-called public enterprises. 

This is because one of the prime incentives has been a certain pride 
in Public Service, with personal pride in making a first class job of it. Disregarding all 
theories of social organization, it is certain that, in any case, the same men would have 
done the same jobs in the same faithful and proudly progressive way— because of 
their proven superior fitness for the vital and difficult work in hand. 


So it seems to be more a matter of efficient spirit in public service than it 
is of just who or what is the immediate employer of the kind of special talent needed. 
Next to food, shelter is the most important thing for mankind, 
and for this purpose the varied products of TREES have been his chief 
reliance ever since the increasing population caused a shortage of caves. 


So the American Lumber Industry is, and always has been, practically 


second to agriculture as a facile, dependable and economical reliance for us all. 


Of course, in most cases, the harder the wood the longer it lasts and 
the more serviceable it is. Therefore, it is that the notable variety of Hardwoods in 
our great deciduous forests, are so vital a fact of our national life and comfort. 


The breadth of concept and purpose, in war and peace, of the many 
thousands of independent loggers, sawyers, executives and fine craftsmen engaged with 
our American Hardwoods is one of the most encouraging truths of American Industry— 
just as their product is one of the elemental daily and hourly needs of the life of every 


one of us. 


YOU CANNOT EVEN SIT ON A CHAIR without realizing this. 
(All chairs are of hardwood.) You cannot even reprove your young son for accidentally 
digging his restless heel against the INTERIOR TRIM of your home without realizing this 
— and without being glad that it is hardwood, and thus practically ‘‘mar-proof.”’ 

The splendid co-operation in the American hardwood manufacturing 

industry, among all elements concerned, deserves not only mutual recog- 

nition among themselves but also a fuller knowledge by the consuming 

public—which means everybody. This it will be our purpose to hel; 

along by afew simple little stories of facts that are much simpler, and muc 

more important, and vastly more fascinating, than they may have see! 


Watcu Tits PUBLICATION FOR GLIMPSE NO. 2 


American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 






































American Oak Cottonwood Elm Sycamore Willow 
Gum Chestnut Beech Tupelo Lynn 
American Walnut Hickory Basswood Cherry ee 
Poplar Ash Maple Persimmon et al. 
© 
RARE BOOKS ANTIQUE 


Wanted to buy slant top desk, block front pre- 


Americana, 15th and 16th Century imprints, and 
large assortment of out-of-print modern books. 


ferred, also bureau, Windsor chair in original 
condition. Address XYZ in care of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 








A Collection of well-selected books is the hall mark 
of good taste. Forty page catalog free on application. 


THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 
$14 Union Central Bldg. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


BUILD NOW 


I want to see Every American Own his Own Home 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ™- 8, Witson 














Silene, | CALIFORNIA "S589" 


“Home Kraft Homes,” “Draughtsman,” ‘Kozy Homes,” and “Plan 
Kraft”—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


518 Union League Building, 


DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 








Los Angeles, California 
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faint but fond desire for a house, a place for her 
home. 

And so we plan, and when we have found 
our architect (and let’s find a man who will 
build us a house to fit) why not ask him first 
and before he makes even the roughest 
sketches, to be on the outlook for comfortable 
and happy places into which to transplant 
some old baskets. Many architects have a 
distinct reverence for things old and homely: 
old firebacks, old side-lights, old bricks, old 
furniture. So our architect should welcome 
the idea and belief that old relics such as these 
baskets could and would make a humble little 
house a human shelter and give to it a charm 
and a peace no new article ever could; and, 
too, that they would more and more make it a 
place loved by family and friend, a “Home 
that our feet may leave but not our hearts.” 


The Collector’s Memorandum— 
Old Glass 


(Continued from page 109) 


“hobnail” cutting. Both are aristocrats and 
hardly on speaking terms with some of the 
pressed glass of the Nineteenth Century— 
and in truth, fine Eighteenth Century and 
early Victorian should not be grouped to- 
gether. As with old china, glass should be 
carefully arranged, and the setting planned 
with even greater care. 

Some of the localities represented in the 
cupboard are Sandwich, Louisville, Keene in 
New Hampshire, Coventry in Connecticut, 
and several places in New Jersey. The prize 
in the latter division is a small amber bowl 
attributed to Wistarburg. Assigning old 
glassware is partly a matter of faith aided by 
such authorities as Barber and Hunter, and by 
Visits to public collections where classifications 
have been made by experts. A good deal of 
Pennsylvania glass is greenish in tinge, even 
when purporting to be “white;” old Connecti- 
cut is faintly yellow in places; early Louisville 
bluish in the shadows. 

Flasks offer fewest difficulties when it comes 
to identification. In the first place, writers on 
American glass early turned to the bottle, for 
it was usually marked in some way as a con- 
venient starting-point, and there seemed to be 
numerous examples to set forth every step of 
the glass-blower’s development. Medicine 
bottles were gathered in also. Here names 
were likewise discovered, either of maker or 
purveyor. Moreover, everything in the bottle 
line was colorful. 

After a long array of pressed cup-plates and’ 
innumerable pickle dishes, bottles, whether 
medicinal or convivial, offered a welcome relief. 
At first people discriminated little. They 
gathered in everything that once held a cork— 
from junk-heap, second-hand shop, antique- 
dealer, farmhouse, rummage sale, etc. So far 
as color is concerned, that day will probably 
never come again. A few collectors, who were 
also decorators in spirit, filled a north window 
or two with narrow glass shelves and thickly 
massed their possessions in brilliant array. 
What sparkle and life! What dazzling play 
of light and shade through a gamut of sap- 
phire, emerald, ruby, amethyst and all the 
other gems of Ali Baba’s cave! There were 
also subtle tones in amber, olive, pale yellow, 
coffee, mulberry, ‘“‘dregs of wine,” etc. When 
a little later the inevitable weeding and sifting 
took place, many of these glittering objects 
were discarded. They were found to be 
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eo“ Co much depends 
upon the radiator valve 










OUR boiler may be the best, the heating 
system correct and properly installed, but 
satisfaction and comfort will not result if the 
radiators are equipped with light-weight valves. 








The settling of a dwelling, even though imper- 
ceptible, throws stress upon the radiator valves, 
and if these are not of sufficient weight and 
strength they give way under the strain and 
become faulty. The outcome is: a leaky valve 
damaging floor and ceiling; a valve that does 
not open freely and fully or close tightly; one 
that does not permit the proper regulation of 
steam or water entering the radiator. 


Jenkins Radiator Valves are heavy and carry the strength 
that is needed to insure satisfaction and freedom from 
trouble under every condition of service. They do not 
leak; can always be opened easily or shut tightly; facilitate 
the regulation of heat to any degree and everlastingly 
remain dependable. Made of brass, polished or nickel 
plated to suit all requirements. 


Today, as for more than fifty-five years, Jenkins “Diamond 
Mark” Valves are used when better radiator valves are 
desired. Request your architect to specify and see that 
genuine Jenkins Radiator Valves are installed by your 
contractor, 


Send for these booklets: ‘“‘THE VALVE BEHIND 
A GOOD HEATING SYSTEM” describing Jenkins 
Radiator Valves, and ‘‘JENKINS VALVES FOR 
PLUMBING SERVICE.”’ 


JENKINS BROS. 








































IIS cca coe oe cu wee sl ewe col New York 
Be Memes POON. 5. cs. cc ce caug. eos Boston 
133 North Seventh Street .................. Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard ..................... Chicago 

St. Louis Pittsburgh Washington 










San Francisco Havana 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


Se Oe Witt Diet |. 5... koievicne onds'e Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen Street Kingway, W. C. 2, London, England 















Equip your radiators 
with JENKINS AUTO- 
MATIC AIR VALVES to 

. keep them free of air 

and clear for steam. 





g. 
‘Since 1864 





2178-3 
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Agree with you that radiators, in 
spite of the comfort they give, are 
just plain obtrusive. 

How to have one and overcome 
the other is why we have just pub- 
lished a booklet called ‘About 
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Suggestions For Obscuring Your Radiators 





JUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





Radiator Enclosures, Especially 
The Radi-Grille.”’ 

Itisrich in suggestionsfor enclosing 
radiators of both the built-in and 
built-after kinds. It would, indeed, 
give us pleasure tosend youacopy. 
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John J. Hoppes Residence 
Springfield, O. W . F. Miller, Arch. 


HowtoSaveMoney 
On Your Home 


Build it so it can’t be 
anything but permanent 
—build it so it can’t be 
anything but fire safe. 
Build it throughout of 
Natco Hollow Tile. Costs 
less than brick or concrete 
and but little more than 
frame construction with 
its continuel repair ex- 
pense and constant fire 
risk. 


" NATCO-HOLLOW-TILE 


Finally, be sure that the hol- 
low tile you buy is the genuine, 
trade-marked product. Each 
piece of tile is imprinted with 
the name NATCO to insure 7 
that you are getting a reliable, 

anent and fire-safe build- 
ing material. Ask your local 
building supply dealer for fur- 


ther information. 
NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
COMPANY - 
143 Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
N-6 















































Plate No. 210 
Combination 
Coal and Gas 





Range. 


Deane French. Range 


works efficiently. The fire starts quickly and 
burns steadily. Even heat distribution on five 
sides of ovens insures even roasting and baking. 
It can be cleaned readily without dust or 
“muss."’ It's sturdy construction accounts for 
its outlasting several ordinary ranges. Because 
of small fuel requirements it should pay for 
itself in a reasonable time. 


Send for ‘‘ The Heart of the Home” describing 
several tailor-made Deane Ranges. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36% St.New York. NY. 
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Changes of Address 


must reach this office by the 1oth of the month 
to affect the forthcoming number. The old ad- 
dress should be given as well as the new. 


Subscription Department 
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just bottles—nothing more—and once more 
the junk heap claimed them. Then followed 
a keen interest in English wine-glasses—the 
color being left to the imagination. Jacobite 
glasses claimed first attention in all the various 
styles of “‘air-twist,” “‘air-bubble,” “drawn,” 
etc. A little later, Derby-Spar, Waterford, 
Nailsea and Bristol fascinated, soon to give 
place to the present widespread interest in 
everything labeled ‘‘ American.” 

The cupboard contains no Derby-Spar and 
but two pieces of Bristol, the latter milky 
white decorated in rather gaudy flowers. 
The honey-pot represents Waterford, a candy- 
jar Nailsea, which resembles barley sugar in 
color and texture. Strange fancies the Nailsea 
workmen had when they turned out their 
extraordinary effects in stripes and spirals! 
Nailsea canes might be made of candy so far as 
appearance goes. As with some of the Mille- 
fiori paper-weights of Mid-Victorian days, 
one longs to break them up to see what they 
look like inside. And speaking of Millefiori 
Ppaper-weights, my antique friend has two in 
his overcoat pocket. 

Perhaps I would like to exchange the 
Stiegel salt-cellar and the Waterford honey- 
pot for the paper-weights, the dark-blue sugar- 
basket and the Bohemian decanter; or the 
Stiegel and Waterford for the air-twist glasses; 
or the S. &. W. for almost anything | want in 
his assortment, or the S. & W. for something 
he might find next week. 

Collectors like the rest of the world must live 
on twenty-four hours a day. Twilight, at 
first hardly heeded, interrupts the conclave. 
What a pity, when the real excitement of the 
pursuit is just at hand! 

All lovers of the antique have just a bit of 
the Oriental in their make-up, and your true 
dealer has much. You remember how it was 
in Cairo, or was it Algiers? You began at ten 
in the morning and ended at ten p.m. The 
brass tray was priceless in the beginning, but 
you carried it back in the moonlight to Shep- 
pard’s—yes, it was Cairo—at one-tenth the 
original figure. 

There is little Oriental, however, about the 
glass episode. The new “‘air-twists” go into 
the cupboard just above the Stiegel and 
Waterford... Keene, Coventry, Wistarburg 
and other geographical spots likewise return. 
The paper-weights find new quarters on the 
desk, the amber bottles a temporary resting- 
place on the mantel, while the Bohemian 
decanter, the blue sugar-basket, the bulb- 
holders of amethyst, the Bristol vase, the 
early American pitchers—probably Sandwich 
—the flip-mug and the several salt-cellars of 
diamond cutting, cover the half-moon table 
awaiting a final arrangement. Even the 
Baxter print remains in the Queen Anne chair. 

And my antique friend, lighter in spirits and 
a trifle heavier in purse, departs for another 
twelve months. 





Canning Fruits 


LL fruit intended for culinary purposes 
should be canned in water if sugar is 
scarce or high in price. The sugar is not an 
essential factor in the mere practise of can- 
ning, and the necessary amount of sugar may 
be added at the time of using the fruit with- 
out detriment to the cooking quality. How- 
ever, all fruit that is to be served as dessert 
will have its quality greatly improved if canned 
in a syrup of proper density. 
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THIS BORDER IS A SKETCH “FROM LIFE” OF A FINE EXAMPLE OF CARVING IN AMERICAN WALNUT 


Little Doors that ne 


(without sticking) after centuries of use. 


There are little doors—and hidden drawers—that -were 
fabricated 200, 300, 400 or more years ago. 


Some of them are supposed to open at the light touch of a 
delicate finger (with rare jewels on it). 


Some of them may stick (Oh, heavens!). BUT—some of 
them are of WALNUT. 


The Walnut ones don’t stick, nor jam. 


Everybody is glad to know that cabinet-work of that 
supreme hardwood is still being made—by artisans who are 
indeed artists. Would you believe it? It is ¢rue/ 


Ask your furniture dealer—if you hope (as of course you 
do) that the furniture you buy today shall become the 
treasured heirlooms of your great-grandchildren. 


** Walnut is walnut’’—there’s no getting away from ¢hat. 


The American Walnut Brochure, de luxe, is ready. May 
we have your written application? (Promptly answered). 


AMERICAN WaLNuT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 1014, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Notes from a Garden Book— 
Work for August 


(Continued from page 116) 





Farr’s New Seedling Irises 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the Panama Pacific Exposition 


These New Irises, my own introductions, raised here 
at Wyomissing, combine the beauty of form and dis- 
tinction of color so much sought for at this time. 

August and early September are the most 
favorable times for planting, allowing them to 
make a good root growth this Fall—assuring an 
abundance of bloom next Spring. 

That you may have some of these beautiful blooms in 
your own garden next year, although you may now be 


unacquainted with my New lings, I have made up a 
special selection of the choicest and most distinct sorts. 


leaves until the seeds begin to germinate, to 
hurry up matters. Well-grown seedlings, start- 
ed in early July, may be set in permanent po- 
sition if wished; keep a reserve supply in case 
of loss by winter-killing. 

Do not forget to keep faded main heads of 
the phloxes snipped out before the seeds have 
a chance to develop, that the laterals may have 
‘a good chance; this makes all the difference in 
the world as to a long blooming season. 

It is now time to attend to the house plants, 


CHESTER HUNT QUAKER LADY RED CLOUD , i l S 
HIAWATHA AVAJO ROSE UNIC ue Do this as early in the month as possible. It is 


aS REN very important to have good earth for this 
purpose. We prepare a pile or boxful to be 
drawn upon as needed, by sifting compost, a 
little well-rotted manure, and some good gar- 
den earth together, adding a small amount of 


wood-ashes. Leaf mould from the woods is 


PAULINE 
SWATARA 


For the next thirty days I will send one each of the 10 varieties listed above 


for $7, postpaid. 
This collection is varied enough to embellish any garden; it contains the 


most distinct kinds of my collection of over 500 varieties. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 

















125 Garfield Avenue 


WYOMISSING NURSERIES COMPANY 
Wyomissing, Penna. 








STANDARD 
ef the WORLD 
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rate 


GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


** Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities ”’ 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 





GARDEN AND 
FLORAL GUIDE 


VICK’ 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the old standbys; 
tells of many new varieties; of planting and care. The best book we 


have issued. Is FREE. Sendforittoday. Address 


James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, New York 





IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 








| 

|| Make Your Garden Serve You All 
Summer and Also Produce a 
Sufficient Supply for Winter Use. 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


contains a complete list of everything which 
may be planted during the Summer months. 


You will find listed all that is best for late 
planting in Vegetables, hardy Flower seeds 
for next year’s flowering and Winter and 
Spring flowering Bulbs. Also the depend- 
able strains of Farm seeds for Fall planting. 


The best varieties of Celery Plants. 


Also all the up-to-date Garden Tools, In- 
secticides, Fertilizers and all the helps that 
make gardening a pleasure. 





Write for a free copy and kindly 
mention this publication 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














MORRIS NURSERIES 


For your fall planting Irish Junipers at $1.50 and $2.50 for 2 ft. 
and 3 ft. trees are just the thing. Consult our catalog for help- 
ful suggestions— how to make the most of your grounds and 
increase the value of your home. Write for it today, and don’t 
delay sending your order. 








THE LIFE OF FLOWERS 


Z You can easily secu re arichness and brilliancy for yourplants 2 
PY and flowers anda liberal flowering with Vita Flora tablets, regis- es 


tered and guaranteed. Vita Flora is necessary for the maxi- 


mum beauty of all plants requiring a peaty soil. its effect being 34 
k seen in a week or ten days on the succulent and tender plants @f 
and in a few weeks on roses and other hardy plants. x 
Order today with stamps or money order. Postpaid in 25, @& 


a 50 cents, and $1.00 boxes. The dollar box contains six times as 4 4 


% 
much as the 25c box. 





THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


Box 805 West Chester, Pa. 











Irises, Peonies, Gladioli 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF CHOICE VARIETIES 
600 Varieties of Irises — Catalogue Free 


RAINBOW GARDENS, “sr: Pxut, Minn.” 














DINGEE ROSES 


| 

| 

| Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ 
| experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
| Send today for Dingee ‘* Guide to Rose Culture.”’ 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 874, West Grove, Pa. 





splendid, if you have no compost heap. Put 
an inch or so of drainage (broken flower-pots 
are best) at the bottom of each pot, partly fill 
with the prepared earth, then set your slips 
(started around the parent plants when they 
were set out and cut down), fill carefully with 
more earth, firm, and water well. Set in the 
shade for a few days, then gradually remove 
to full sun. It is a good idea to sink the pots 
in the earth until time to bring them into the 
house. If you have not slipped geraniums, 
etc., cut down some of the smaller ones and 
pot them. We always take in a few of these 
older ones for immediate bloom, but they 
should be got into condition early in August 
in order to have good-looking and _ thrifty 
plants, instead of the shabby ones consequent 
upon late potting. How often there is a scram- 
ble in September on some unexpectedly cold 
day, to ‘“‘assemble” the house plants! We 
have discovered that the best way to get fine 
pots of running nasturtiums is to pick off 
sturdy slips of admired colors and stick three 
or four of them into a good-sized pot of earth. 
They root almost immediately and begin to 
bloom almost as soon. Their seeds may be 
planted if preferred. Nasturtiums are among 
the prettiest of house plants and blossom 
throughout the entire winter. Start either 
slips or seeds as early in August as possible. 

We think that many annuals make very de- 
sirable window-garden plants. They bloom 
gaily and freely and may be discarded when- 
ever they get shabby. Phlox Drummondi, 
candytuft, sweet alyssum, petunia, annual 
larkspur, and the like, are all very successful 
for winter growing. These pre-suppose sunny 
windows, however. Start seeds, or take up 
small plants or self-sown seedlings. The little 
pink “Vernon” begonia is one of the best 
winter plants, requiring only a minimum of 
sunshine, and therefore may be set on the ends 
of shelves, where other plants will not thrive. 

Keep these potted plants designed for winter 
use well watered and do not let them stay out 
after the nights get very cold, as, even if they 
do not freeze, severe chilling is not good for 
them. 

The last of the month get a few (or many, 
according to your custom as to “‘covering”’) 
covers ready, for instant use in case of a 
sudden drop in the thermometer. Unseason- 
able frosts have been known to occur in late 
August, and often by September 10, and it 
pays to cover some of your best vegetables 
and flowers, in view of a possible long time 
of mild weather following an early freeze. 
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a day, 


IGHT a fire under the 
water tank, for the day’s 
uses—that’s the old way. 
Simply turn any hot-water 
faucet in the home any time 
—that’s the up-to-date way. 
With a Ruud there’s noth- 
ing to light —no tank to 
watch. A Ruud heats water 


RUUD 








RUUD HOT WATER 


as it flows through rust-proof 
copper coils—without time 
limit or quantity limitation. 

Servants have no cause for 
complaint or delay; you and 
your family have hot water 
galore; the laundress gets all 
the hot water she wants— 
instantly — once you install 
a Ruud in your home. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House’”’ 


There is no waste with a 
Ruud. It heats only the 
water you use—the on and 
oft of the faucets regulates 
the gas. Over 150,000 Ruud 
Water Heaters are in opera- 
tion. There’s a size for 


every home, large or small. 
Ruud Hot Water will solve 
your home water-heating 
problem permanently. See 
your gas company, or your 
plumber, or any gas-appliance 
dealer about a Ruud today. 


Booklet on Ruud Hot Water Sent Free 
RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. G 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 122) 


rub some beeswax over it. This makes a pro- 
tective coating, just as on the ordinary flat- 
iron, and prevents all rusting. If the shoe can 
be thrown back away from the roll, this wax- 
ing naturally is easier. 

Then, of course, the machine must be oiled 
and the grease-cups filled like any other piece 
of machinery in accordance with the directions 
that come with the machine. But this is very 
simple. A turn on the cap of the grease-cups 
each week will keep the gears well lubricated 
and the cups themselves will need refilling only 
once in, say, every four months. A few drops 
of oil at one or two other points, will take care 
of the important bearings. Every three 
months is often enough to fill the oil-cups on 
the little motor. The directions tell you all 
about it, and it needs no knack or skill to do it. 
It is no trouble—not to be compared with all 
the stove-tending that accompanies ironing- 
day by the old method, either in the amount 
of work or the skill required. 

In short, the electric ironing-machine is ex- 
ceedingly simple to operate, to care for and to 
use. It works with surprising quickness. It 
will iron clothes direct from the wringer if 
necessary, but this means slower work because 
so much more moisture must be evaporated 
and absorbed by the pad. For best results, 
the clothes should be prepared exactly as they 
are prepared for hand-ironing, that is, dried, 
and sprinkled. Here is a little list of the num- 
ber of pieces that a regular domestic-size elec- 
tric ironing-machine will handle per hour, 
under both conditions: 


Sheets, dried and sprinkled......... 30 per hour 
Sheets direct from wringer.......... ayes 
Pillow cases, dried and sprinkled .... 50 “ 
Pillow cases direct from wringer..... . S 
Hand-towels, dried and sprinkled.... go ‘ 
Hand-towels direct from wringer .... 60 “ 
Tablecloths, dried and sprinkled .... 15 “ “ 
Tablecloths direct from wringer. .... | aie ies 
Napkins, dried and sprinkled ....... |, a 
Napkins direct from wringer........ 66: 2" 


The work goes far faster, naturally, when 
the clothes are properly dried and sprinkled; 
but with an ironing-machine in the house, if 
the weather prevents drying, the needed article 
can be ironed properly in spite of it and with- 
out waiting, or hanging clothes about the house. 
To bring these figures down to average quan- 
tities—if there are six sheets in the wash, they. 
can be ironed on the electric ironing-machine 
in twelve minutes. If there are fifteen towels, 
ten minutes will do the job. If there are two 
tablecloths, they will be done in just eight 
minutes. The length of time that it requires 
to iron the whoie wash, will, of course, depend 
somewhat on the skill of the woman who uses 
it, for it requires a certain amount of knack 
to iron the complicated pieces, and the first 
week the work will go slower than it will a little 
later, when she has learned just how to handle 
the different articles. Every machine that is 
sold is very carefully demonstrated, and no 
one has any difficulty in learning to use it. 

There are only a very few things to remem- 
ber in using an electric ironing-machine and 
these are very simple. 

1. Be sure that the machine has been oiled 
according to directions. 

2. Be sure that the ironing-shoe is per- 
fectly clean, and that the wax has been rubbed 
off by passing some clean wrapping-paper over 
the roll with the shoe pressed down, before 
you begin to iron. 
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Residence of Dr, Schiffman 
505 So. Grand St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Dormell & Drawbaugh, Ptrs, 


BAY STATE 
COATING 


HERE is charm and 

beauty to the home 
finished with Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing. It waterproofs and 
weatherproofs all walls of 
brick, cement and stucco. 

In white or colors. Let 
us send you a sampie of 
your favorite tint. Write 
for Booklet No.17. 
It shows many 
Bay State Coated 
Homes. 

Bay State Liq- 
-uid Paints and 
INOROUT Var- 
nish fill every 
painting require- 
ment. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, Architects Building 
Philadelphia Office, 1524 Chestnut Street 

































You can buy this convenience in 
a Kewanee Combination Electric 
Light and Running Water Plant. It 
makes any home, anywhere, thoroughly 
modern and efficient. 

Also separate systems for electric light, 
running water, and sewage disposal. A 
Kewanee Plant will increase the value 
and safety of your home. Write for free 
booklet describing hundreds of systems 
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3. Be certain that the shoe is good and hot. 
To make sure of this, simply wait two or three 
minutes after you light the gas and then test 
it with a wet finger just as you do a flatiron. 

4. Be careful in all the ironing to lay the 
article on the feeding-board with the right side 
down, so that the wrong side comes in contact 
with the ironing surface, just as you do in 
other ironing. 

5. Take your time. Don’t hurry. Feed the 
clothes in carefully and easily and they will 
always come out beautifully ironed. Let the 
revolving pad set the pace and do the work. 

The following suggestions for ironing the 
different kinds of clothes in an electric ironing- 
machine give a clear idea of the way that the 
machine is operated, and show how simple it is 
to do the ‘‘difficult” pieces that most women 
have felt could not be ironed on a machine. 
Feeding the clothes into the ironer, means 
simply laying the edge of the garment upon the 
pad. It is then carried right along by the pad 
across the surface of the shoe, and the operator 
simply guides the piece over the feeding-table 
and then takes it off the larger table below. 
Here are the directions: 

Flat Work—In ironing all flat-work, when 
the article is passing through the ironer, do not 
attempt to keep it straight by pulling upon 
the sides of the article. Smooth it out from 
the centre, by placing the hands together, 
palms down, at the centre of the article, and 
gently smoothing it to each edge as it is pass- 
ing through. This method will prevent the 
edge of the piece from coming through wavy. 

Sheets—Fold it lengthwise, being certain to 
have the edges true. Keep the forefingers 
between the open edges as it is passing through 
the ironer, occasionally smoothing from the 
centre with the palms of the hands. As the 
folds are made, always pass the fold through 
the ironer so that the open ends may pass 
through last. Let the doubling of the fold al- 
ways pass into the ironer first. 

Tablecloths—Handle the same as for sheets. 
If an especially beautiful finish is desired, pass 
the cloth through the ironer once folded, with 
the wrong side toward the pad, then once 
reversed. 

Lace Curtains—A lace curtain should have 
only a very thin starching, for the pressure of 
the shoe is so great that it will give great 
hardness to the starch. Straighten the hem 
before starting to iron. Have the right side of 
the curtain pass through, facing the cloth pad. 
Smooth from the centre to the edges as it is 
passing through. 

Soft Collars—Pass them through the ironer 
lengthwise, with the right side of the collar 
facing the pad. 

Petticoats—Begin at the hem of the ruffle 
and iron upward, meanwhile moving around 
the hem. Iron upward and be certain to fol- 
low this process clear around the skirt. Then 
reverse the process and iron from the top down 
to the ruffie. To iron the ruffle, insert a sec- 
tion of it, iron to its fastening, then change to 
another section and follow this program clear 
around the skirt. 

Soft Shirts—Shirts come out beautifully. 
It requires practice, however, to perfect the 
operation. 

Begin by folding first one sleeve and then 
the other, so that the seams meet when folded. 
Open the shoe enough to allow the cuff to pass 
over the roll and below the shoe, for you do 
not want to iron the cuff until the last. From 
the top end of the cuff run the sleeve through, 
clear to the neck-band. After ironing one 
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The Stotesbury residence in White Marsh 
Valley near Philadelphia. 


In this T oo Million Dollar Home 


only materials of known and proved quality were allowed. The architect had to make 
sure. To protect the beautiful and costly interior decorations, metal lath was used as a 
base for the interior plastering. 


Likewise in the small home, metal lath is just as essential to preserve the smoothness 
of the plaster by preventing cracks and to protect against fire, as in the costly Stotes- 
bury mansion. 


As a base for exterior stucco, interior plaster, fireproofing around chimneys, and 


Ano-Jurn 


Metal Lath is used in ever-increasing quantities. 


Some day, if not now, you may build your own home. “Fireproof Construction” contains 
suggestions that you are sure to find a great help. May we send you a copy now? 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
955 Old Colony Building, Chicago 


New York Atlanta Los Angeles Boston Cincinnati 














How Free and'Easy to Manipulate! 


And there are other features about the SPENCER Cleaner that make 
speedy, thorough, but Jight work of Fall housecleaning. It’s time to think 
about this now. 


The SPENCER hose enables you to reach dust and dirt in their remotest 
hiding places. Yet this hose and the handy, flexible implements are so 
light and easily managed. 


The SPENCER is a permanent, built-in vacuum cleaning system, made to 
render life-time service. 


Occupies little basement space 
and is inexpensive to install 





CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


Hartford Dept.H.B. Connecticut 
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ANNOUNCING TWO NATURE BOOKS 


A LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE: Hexapod Stories 
By EDITH M. PATCH 


Stories about six-footed insects, written with special attention to the interest of children from 
seven to nine years of age. This book will undoubtedly make a strong appeal to young readers 
and many of their older guides. Profusely illustrated by Robert J. Sim. $1.25 postpaid 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


The author of this attractive volume needs no introduction to readers of the Atlantic Monthly 
and similar magazines. Some of the stories have already met with wide approval, and their charm is 
greatly enhanced by Mr. Howard Taylor Middleton’s unusual nature photographs. 

To be published in June. $3.00 postpaid 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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sleeve, repeat the process with the other 
sleeve. 

Next iron the neck-band, placing it on the 
ironer much as though you were going to iron 
the whole shirt by passing it through the 
ironer with the neck-band first. In ironing the 
neck-band, allow the shoe to iron on beyond 
it about two inches toward the sleeves. This 
tends to iron the portion of the shirt from the 
joining of the sleeve to the collar-band. An- 
other method of ironing this portion of the 
shirt is to fold it and iron from the collar-band 
to the insert of the sleeves. 

Now iron first one half of the front, and then 
the other. Lay these fronts on the ironing- 
board lengthwise, and pass, first one side of the 
front, then the other, through the ironer. 

Now button the shirt and iron the back, 
placing it in the ironer bottom or tail first, and 
iron up to the sleeve. Repeat the process with 
the front of the shirt. 

Finally fold the cuffs and iron them. Then 
fold the entire shirt, just as it would come from 
the laundry, and by placing these folds in the 
ironer and pressing them, give the shirt a good 
appearance. 

Pleated shirts may be ironed in the same 
manner except that the pleats should be ironed 
crosswise first with the half tension and then 
they should be finished by ironing them length- 
wise. 

With a little practice a shirt may be ironed 
this way in less than five minutes, which is 
about half the time it takes to iron by hand. 


2 tablecloths 1 dresser-scarf 


8 napkins 20 handkerchiefs 

1 lunch-cloth 15 pairs hose 

3 sheets 2 kitchen aprons 

4 pillow-cases 2 rompers 

1 bed-spread 4 suits adults’ underwear 
12 towels 3 suits children’s underwear 
4 doilies 3 chemises 


1 centre-piece 4 nightgowns and pajamas 
2 pairs curtains 5 soft shirts 

2 shirtwaists 4 children’s dresses 

8 soft collars 


Figure the amount of surface that must be 
covered to smooth out this total of 111 articles. 
Reckon the number of times that the flatiron 
will cool and have to be carried back to the 
stove and a new one taken, tested, carried back 
to the ironing-board and wiped.. It would be a 
full day’s hard work, and the evening would 
find the woman who had done it tired out, 
weary in mind and body, with a full day gone 
to a job that could have been done as well, or 
better, with an electric ironing-machine in 
from one to two hours. And it would have 
been an hour or so of easy, interesting work, 
completed without weariness or exasperation, 
with almost one entire day saved for better 
use. Surely, since an electric ironing-machine 
will earn its purchase price so quickly, in 
laundress hire saved, the sensible thing for 
every home is to put an end to the old-fash- 
ioned, inefficient way of ironing clothes by 
hand. An electric ironing-machine is just one 
more step toward economy, independence and 
real comfort in the workshop of the home. 


Any inquiries which our readers.may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by The Readers’ 
Service Department. A stamped and self- 
addressed envelope should accompany all in- 
quiries, which should be sent to The Readers 
Service Department, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass—Tue Epitors. 
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ROSS them out of the list 

of possibilities for your 

new home before you ever 
move in. 


Give the plaster a backing on 
which it can’t help but be 
permanent. 





Bostwick ‘*Truss-Loop’’ used 
as the lath behind the plaster 
in your home will grip the 
plaster coating in rigid loops 
and unyielding trusses of 
unburning steel. 


If you have lively youngsters 
bouncing and jumping around 
your home, you will be glad 
to know that plaster over 
‘“Truss-Loop’’ withstands 
even the rough usage of col- 
lege dormitories. 


And the cost differs only 
shghtly from that for less 
effective backing. 


If you are planning to build 
or remodel, let us send you 
an actual pocket-size sample 
of Bostwick Truss-Loop so 
that you can see for yourself 
why these claims are true. 





The Bost wick Steel Lath Co. 


Niles, Ohio 
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Planting the Home Grounds 
(Continued from page 115) 


blue spruce is generally recognized as the 
most beautiful member of the whole genus. 
Its dense silvery blue foliage makes a striking 
picture in any situation, but is especially 
striking when a well-grown tree stands alone 
in a landscape picture. 

The catalogues list about as many pines as 
spruces and from as many different sources. 
Among them all our native White Pine is, 
perhaps, the most generally desirable for 
landscape planting. It has such distinctive 
features that it is known to every lover of trees. 
Its delicate foliage distinguishes it at once 
from the Norway and pitch pines—the other 
native pines of its habitat. The slender 
needles arranged in clusters of five are borne 
along the sides of its slender branches. When 
seen close at hand these needles show two or 
three whitish lines along the lower surface. 
The cones are very characteristic, being long 
and comparatively slender, not at all like the 


Merely Attach the Hose—It Works by Itself 


This automatic oscillator cuts out your dry weather worries. 


It is simply wheeled wherever rain is needed; the sections of broad cones of the other native species. The 

ipe put together, and the water turned on. ; : 4 A ‘ 

t revolves slowly ane see side to the other. It’s onlya few §& white pine 1s fine for planting alone or in 
minutes’ work to uncouple the patent, quick-acting couplings, put ae j “ti ne 
the pipes back on the rack and take it elsewhere. groups, and at all ages Is an attractive tree, 

It’s ready for immediate work when you get it. becoming very picturesque after many years 
Send for new book describing watering systems for every place of growth. : Bok 

and purpose. a The red pine or Norway pine is too large a 

THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. tree for any but the larger places. When 


growing alone with ample surrounding space 
it becomes one of the most majestic of Ameri- 


‘ can trees, having a massive dignity which is 
KINNER most impressive. But this characteristic 
STEM sion makes it undesirable for small lawns or other 
A. Sr iamieation. restricted spaces. 

4 j Several other native pines which may be 
grouped together—the pitch pine, the gray 
pine or Jack pine, the Jersey pine or scrub 
pine—lack the finish which one looks for in a 
tree for home-grounds planting. They may 
better be omitted in favor of some of the sorts 
from foreign shores. Of the latter the Scotch 
and the Austrian pines are the best known; 
but such trees as the Corean pine, the Jap- 
anese short-leaved pine, or the Swiss stone 
pine may well be planted for the sake of the 

interest that comes from variety. 
In delicacy of structure the cypresses of the 
genus Chamecyparis are the finest of all the 


213 Water 
Street _i 




















HEN the new house is finished conifers. The feathery fronds are almost 
or the old one remodeled will you fernlike in appearance. The only drawback 
ssc rg Ap ppt id — poconty is that some of them are not very hardy in the 
ience afforded with more northern regions and so they must be 
planted only in sheltered situations. The 
mf y, WNEAP OCIS” Nootka Sound cypress is a hardy sort from 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” ; Northwestern America. ji 
The larch trees are conifers although they 
ieee Ce are not evergreens, as they lose their needles 
It takes complete cixarge of the drafts every fall and come out again in spring clothed 
pvobgen awed ben f pach HOTEL ASPINW ALL in the fresh foliage of a new season. We have 
aeiearan — wi Gas aS, . LENOX, MASS. one native larch, the tamarack of northern 
anteed satisfactory. be piiia a6 q High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line swamps, an interesting tree for northern 
Write us for Booklet of motor travel. Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, localities but of comparatively ‘limited value 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT and dancing. @The most beautiful Summer and Au- for general planting. The European larch, 
tumn Resort in America. June 12th to October 15th. 


on bene co. ‘ Desirable cottages with hotel service however, is justly a favorite for this Sears 
5 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers It is a beautiful tree having an extraordinary 


‘ : B grace of outline with pendent branchlets 
ee ee. See - clothed through the summer with delicate 


tufts of slender leaves of a green that varies 
from the light tints of early spring to the deep 
green of summer and the yellow green of 
autumn. Even in winter there is a certain 
attractiveness in the naked branches, as well 


































than steam, water or furnace heat. 
Send for our “ Saving Sense on Heating” Booklet. 


LEAKLESS 



























HE Kevse DUSTLESS as in the decorative cones so often found 

New York: | WAR® AIR GENERATOR Becton: upon them. This larch will do better in dry 
mee Isctcre| tee | NOISELESS | | “ian eratve amon 
Park Ave. aa P.0.S0 Bids. N E soils than will our native tamarack 


Next to the Norway spruce, the arbor-vite 





















Louis XVI Bedroom, in 
the beautiful home of one of 
Boston’s leading business men, 
recently decorated and furnished 
by Paine’s. 

Done in French Gray, Rose, 
and Black, a striking example 
of refined simplicity. 














The magnificent Louis 
XVI Bedroom Suite, in 
Walnut and Gold, is a 
faithful reproduction of 
that luxurious period. 








Paine’s vast stores of furniture and decorations ready for immediate use or made to order in workshops on 
the premises, their corps of able decorators, their fundamental policy of worth-while quality and moderate 
prices, all combine to offer extraordinary advantages for the furnishing and decorating of homes, large or small 


Paine Furniture Company of Boston 


Arlington Street near Boylston Street 85 years in the manufacture and sale of Furniture and Interior Decoration 











!'CREO-DIPT 
Seine 


















For Building Groups 


If you would have exteriors of pure delight— 
yet strictly practical and economical — use 
“Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingles for sidewalls as 
well as roofs. 


Save the waste and muss of staining on the job, 
and do not divide responsibility for quality of 
shingles, stain and fast colors. Save paint and 
repair bills for a lifetime. Thirty shades of 
red, brown, green, gray in 16, 18 and 24-inch 
lengths. 
















Bundled ready to lay without waste. No ad- 
ditional brushcoating necessary. Proof against 
dry rot and weather. The open market does 
not afford such quality in shingles or stain. 








For valuable suggestions, send today for Portfolioof 
50 Large Photographs of Homes by prominent archi- 
tects and Color Samples. Ask about ‘Creo-Dipt”’ 
Thatch Roofs; 24-in. Dixie White Sidewalls; Varied 
effects for Group of Homes. 










» 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





















ROOKWOOD 


FAIENCE AND 
POTTERY 


In architectural probiems where 
classic design is wanted, Rookwood 
Faience and Pottery offer many 
opportunities for effective embel- 
lishment. 


Rookwood bowls, candle- 
sticks, vases in graceful ar- 
rangements add a touch of 
distinction to the room. 
Write for literature. 


THE 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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World’s largest manufacturers of 
— ae Plumbing Fixtures. 
Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo 
Water ee 










Alle Clay pi TEP. ii a qv xtures 


bp average siti : been unable by 
appearance to distinguish the difference be- 
tween All-Clay China and Porcelain in plumb- 
ing fixtures and other plumbing fixtures on the 
market — white in color, to be sure, but totally 
different otherwise. 


“Tepeco” Fixtures are true china and porcelain, gleaming white, 
but far more important, sanitary beyond any other material from 
which plumbing fixtures can be made. The scientific reason for 
this is because glaze can be fired or baked on clay at such a high 
degree of temperature. Instead of merely coating the surface it 
fuses into the body itself, making chipping and peeling an im- 
possibility. This high heat also means a close, impenetra ly hard 
surface which resists the adhesion of soil. “Tepeco” I-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures are not affected by the action of cleansin: 
preparations, medicine, fruit or ordinary acid stains. A demataed 
cloth quickly removes any trace of dirt. 


Because it is hard for people outside the plumbing trade to dis- 
tinguish between All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures and other materials, 
we urge you to insist that the “Tepeco” trademark, the Star 
within the Circle, be upon your plumbing fixture purchases. 


THE TRENTON oh b= acco COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEWS JERSEY 
Boston 


New York San Francisco 
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If you intend to build or renovate 
your plumbing, write for our in- 
structive book, ‘Bathrooms of 























“ON THAT CAMPING TRIP” 
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is doubtless the most familiar of our ever- 
greens. For generations it has been univer- 
sally planted for hedges and for general orna- 
ment. It is one of the most easily recognized 
of the conifers on account of its flattened 
frond-like branches which led the Indians 
to call it the Feather-Leaf. It is a native 
species, growing in the greatest abundance in 
northern swamps, where it often forms the 
chief forest element, and reaching a height of 


.sixty feet and a diameter of two or three feet. 


This native arbor-vite, however, is simply 
the starting-point for a great variety of horti- 
cultural forms which have been developed 
during the last century. These forms vary 
chiefly as to habit of growth and color of 
foliage. Every good nursery catalogue lists 
a dozen or more distinct varieties which are 
available for various purposes. 

The red cedar is the most distinctive of our 
native evergreens. Many a New England 
pasture takes on a decorative appearance 
because of these cedars scattered over its 
surface. The fine foliage in almost circular 
outline appeals to the imagination in much the 
same way as does the cypress of the Italian 
landscape. These cedars are particularly 
desirable for individual planting or for arrang- 
ing in small groups. There is probably no 
other conifer which can more easily be trans- 
planted from the open field to the place where 
one wishes to have it grow. 

For use in a great variety of situations, the 
hemlock stands alone. It can be pruned to 
any desired form, yet when left to grow 
naturally it assumes very beautiful outlines. 
It is admirable for use in hedges, screens and 
wind-breaks when planted close together, and 
equally so when planted alone for display as 
a specimen tree upon the lawn. 

The hemlock is one of the best known of 
our native conifers because of its slender twigs 
and small flattened leaves. It has a grace of 
growth, especially when young, which is 
lacking in most of the evergreens. The leaves 
are shining green on the upper surface with 
stripes on the lower which give it a distinctive 
appearance. It is especially beautiful in 
early summer when the new growth has 
developed on the ends of the twigs, each young 
branch being of a light green color that forms 
a charming harmony with the dark green of 
the other foliage. 

On home grounds of small extent the most 
general use of evergreens is that which is 
commonly called foundation planting. The 
purpose of this is so to combine the vertical 
walls of the house or other building with the 
surrounding landscape that it will seem a 
part of it. Obviously for this use one needs 
the smaller species, preferably of spreading 
habit. A certain variety in form is also 
desirable, with the lowest growing kinds in the 
front margin of the planting and those taller 
in the background. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, to have what is so often seen, a planting 
of many individuals of different kinds, which 
do not combine together to make a natural 
whole. Such planting suggests the specimens 
in a botanic garden rather than that natural- 
istic growth which is so desirable. 

The common Juniper or Savin of Eastern 
pastures is perhaps the best of our spreading 
native conifers for*such foundation planting. 
It is closely related to several species of pros- 
trate junipers from other countries. In fact 
these various forms of junipers are so closely 
related that it seems hopeless for anyone but 
an expert to attempt to differentiate them. 
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The catalogues name more than a score of 
junipers, many of which are from such 
countries as Sweden, Syria and Greece, al- 
though not all of them are of the spreading 
form. Several instead have the erect outline 
of our own red cedar, which is really a juni- 
per. 

Next to the spreading junipers, the arbor- 
vites are probably the most useful forms for 
foundation planting. The delicacy of their 
leaves and branches, and the great variety of 
forms assumed by the different species enable 
one to select specimens which fit naturally in 
any desired situation. The dwarf and globular 
sorts may be used to advantage a little dis- 
tance from the wall, while the taller varieties 
fit in well next to it. About a score of kinds 
of arbor-vite are listed in the better cata- 
several of these being sorts with 








logues, 
colored foliage, which are of doubtful artistic Well 5°71 Double Glance Wel fe 
value. 
Very few of the pines are well adapted to 
pp blll 
Automate LRCOr€ “ ontroler 





foundation planting; but one dwarf pine, 
called the Mugho pine, is very generally 
utilized. It has a distinctive habit of growth 
and branching and can be depended upon to 
remain low for a long period. The Swiss 
mountain pine is another good species for this 
purpose. 
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The same principles that should be applied 
in the use of broad-leaved trees for individual 
display—the so-called specimen planting— 
are especially to be remembered in the case of 
the conifers. Probably the commonest error 
in planting these is that of placing a spruce or 
pine at or near the centre of the lawn where it 
breaks up the view and makes the grass plot 
look smaller. Notice the position of the next 
blue spruce you see. Does it add to the 
attractiveness of the home-grounds picture? 
Much study is needed to get the right situa- 
tion for these beautiful trees when planted 
alone. 

The coniferous evergreens have many ad- 
vantages for use as screens and windbreaks. 
They are beautiful and effective in both 
summer and winter, and the planting of these 
is one of the most efficient of the natural 
methods of preventing snow from drifting 
where it is not wanted. Many species may 
be used just as they grow while others may be 
used either naturally or clipped to produce a 
denser texture and smoother surface. For 
the latter purpose hemlock and arbor-vitz are 
especially desirable. 

In many northern localities it is easy to get 
young native evergreens from pastures and 
neglected. fields which may be transplanted 
with safety and satisfaction. These are es- 
pecially diesrable for summer homes where 
such trees in the wild are frequently abundant. 
This transplanting may be done in August or 
early in September. The holes where they 
are to go should be dug first so that there may 
be no unnecessary exposure of the roots. 
Then on a damp day after a rain has saturated 
the ground dig up small spruces, pines or 
cedars, disturbing the smaller roots as little as 
possible, and haul carefully to the planting- 
place. Set them out, tamp the soil down 
firmly, and the chances are favorable to suc- 
cess. 

For this purpose select young trees growing 
in the open rather than those growing in 
woods or swamps. The leaf-system in the 
open is exposed to full sunshine, and the 
root-system is more likely to be compact. 
Both of these factors contribute to successful 
growth under the new conditions. 
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Mr. Taylor’s place shows what 
can be done for you— with an 
EXPERT on the job. There 
is one in your locality — write 
us for his name, 
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Mr. A. K. TAYLOR writes 


“*In July, 1912, I had the Milwaukee Air Power 
Pump Company change the water storage tank at 
my country place at Nagawicka Lake, Waukesha 
County, Wisconsin, to an air reservoir, and put a 
large pump in an intake well near the lake. 


**Today five pumps, operating automatically 
from that single air reservoir—as I use an electric 
motor—supply lake water to the entire grounds 


and greenhouses, and lake, rain water, and spring 
water ‘direct from the well’ to my own, my 
son’s, and the gardener’s houses. 

‘*The system has met every expectation. In my 
opinion it is a great improvement over the storage 
tank system—and one of its strongest features is 
that it may be added to from time to time.”” 

(Signed) A. K. TAYLOR 


Nothing need be added to Mr. Taylor’s letter 


THE MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP COMPANY, 907 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fifth large impression now off press 





An American Idyll 


The Life of Carleton H. Parker 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if you enjoy 
biography, if you like love stories, if naiveté appeals 
to you, if a tale of happiness well told brings you 
pleasure, then this book belongs on your reading list. 
It is a book I have heard recommended a dozen 
times, but no one has been able to describe its charm 
or fascination.’’"—The Chicago Evening Post. 


Attractive Sedine. photogravure frontispiece, 
gilttop. $1.75 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 














Make: Every Electric 
Socket Twice as Useful 


Every single oes socket i in your home can be made 
wice as useful and the 









your Electrical Aj ao" BENJAMIN > 
twice as enjoyable —_ Aw © - “Ww AY 





“Every Wired Home Needs Three or More” 


Qualit BM Pig — Your Dialer’ 
3% EACH ‘ 


jamin 2452 Shade Holders enabi: 
ay lake with your Two-Way Plugs. 


one ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
New York San Francisco 




















BUILD NOW ‘ 





I WANT TO SEE EVERY AMERICAN OWN HIS OWN HOME 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABO 


w. al WILSON 
Secretary 
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Lighting Fixtures 


HESE Miller Lighting, Fixtures have every 

quality of distinction except a high price. 
In every line and detail their design will 
delight the eye of the student of interior 
decoration, and their construction is of a 
soundness to satisfy the most exactin3. Yet 
the price is lw—Jlower even than prevailed 
in ante bellum days. This achievement is 
due to a new method of manufacture and 
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=<) ‘ . . 
e distribution. 
4 No. 68. 5-LIGHT FIXTURE No. 618. 2-LIGHT BRACKET 
=| Antique Gold finish, $39.00 Antique Gold finish, $13.20 
= West of Rockies, 41.50 West of Rockies, 14.20 
* Colonial Silver fin'sh, $47.30 Colonial Silver finish, $15.95 
iF wt 4 | West of Rockies, 49.80 West of Rockies, 16.95 
epee 1 Poe F $ Prices do not include shades, bulbs or hangings 
“as Tom © Write us and we will Bladly put you in 
f if A) HE e touch with a Miller distributor near you. 
| \ nn — oe —= ¢ || 
— ~<a | e| EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 
j \ : j _ ATE @; Established 1844 
| | : - 
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A “ FISKLOCK’’ HOUSE 





Whether it is a bungalow or mansion, country house 
or city residence, the one building material that is un- 
changingly beautiful, fire proof, and economical is 


“FISKLOCK” BRICK ~ - 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS 


a. 


ee tks 


This building unit is brick, not a surface coating, not 
sham. It never rots; never cracks, never needs paint. 


i 





eR 


A “‘ Fisklock’’ house costs no more than other construc- 
tions which stand the test of time for ‘‘ Fisklock’”’ brick 
saves labor — on ‘“‘ Fiseklock”’ combines a face brick and a A “FISKLOCK” 
common brick in one unit. : ’ BRICK 





JI 
JL 


Three horizontal ‘‘ dead-air” cells in each brick prevent 
the up-and-down drafts of some hollow-wall constructions, 
save fuel in winter, and keep out heat in summer. 


¢ “*Fisklock” brick makes an 8-inch wall, much stronger 
than ordinary brick walls because it is a single wall, not two 
walls held together by occasional header courses. 


FISKE & COMPANY, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Watsontown, Pa. 


**Tapestry”’ Brick Face Brick Fire Brick | ee L a Phe |X i Ji # DE Cc 
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The Jutten House in Pasadena, California 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


It Would Be Well Then to Study Carefully the Fall Building Number of The House Beautiful (September, 1920) 
Partial List of Contents 





A Colonial House in a California Setting Selecting Garage Hardware By R. H. Young 
Myron Hunt, Architect * ; i 
. ] . T. P. Wal 
Sealials Candee Gatien Detailed Drawing of China Cupboard E. T. P. Walker 


Louis E. Morehouse & Robert N. Stannard A Brick Veneer House Grandgent & Elwell, Architects: 
A Small House of English Type — W. E. Gore, Architect A Small Stucco House Patterned After the Charming 





Ancient and Mediaeval Wrought Iron in England Cottages of Cote d’Or Walter S. Davis, Architect 
aera we +h Chester A. Brown What Kind of Lamps to Use and Why 
eating the Mouse wit as Earl E. Whitehorne 
The House Beautiful Smal! House Group Borrowing Money to Build Your Home Victor D. Abel 
J 0 eee eee ------ Special Offer for New Subscribers Only— -—- — — — —-—- - —- 
Pes 55525 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, Mass. Street........ ' “ete » Puree ete ak heh. MED, Pees 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for fourteen months’ subscription OR 
$1.00** for four months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
*Foreign postage, $1.17 extra; Canadian postage, 58c extra. 


| City.._..- 2 aie oe Re. Se mines ees iil ciate laapa oaaoed 
to be sent to : a 
** Foreign postage, 34¢ extra; Canadian postage, 17¢ extra. H.B.8-20 
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Patterned after the charming cottages of Cote d’Or 
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7 Times have hua 


UNNING water, with all the convenience, happiness and economy it 
brings, is no longer for city folks alone. Every advantage of city 
water service can now be had on any farm. 

A V-K Water Supply System will water the stock without labor. It will 
sprinkle the lawn, keep the garden green and provide fire protection. 
* It will lift the burden from the women’s shoulders by supplying ample 
water, at the turn of a faucet, for the laundry, bathroom and kitchen. 
It gives you water for drinking, pure, cold, and fresh from the well. 
A V-K System, by saving labor and time and by 
increasing profits, pays for itself in a few months. 
V-K systems are automatic, quiet running, re- 
quire practically no attention and cost only 
about a cent a day to operate either with gaso- 
line engine or electric power. 
No matter what your source of water is, whether 
shallow well, deep well, cistern, lake or stream, 
there is a V-K System exactly suited to your 
situation. 
If you have an electric light plant of any make, 
be sure to install a V-K Water Supply System 
for best results. 
Ask your plumber or plumbing supply jobber 
about V-K, and send for our book, “The 
Modern Way.” 


The Vaile-Kimes Company 
Dept. B-820, Dayton, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers of Domestic Water Supply Systems 
in America 
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The Versatile Electric Grill 


F you have a little electric grill in your home, 
remember it is helpful for more than mak- 
ing griddle cakes and toast at breakfast. Be- 
sides its common use at luncheon, at the in- 
valid’s bedside, and for small gatherings where 
daintiness of service rather than large quanti- 
ties of food is desired, the electric grill—of 
whatever type you possess—will perform 
nearly all the cooking operations of the range, 
though in a smaller way, of course. Here is a 
variety of dishes which may easily be prepared 
on the grill: 


Hash Fritters 

Chops Oysters 

Steaks Croquettes 
Omelettes : Doughnuts 

Fish Cakes Tea or Coffee 
Warming up Eggs any style 
Griddle Cakes Ham and Eggs 
Toasting Bread Grilled Sardines 
Toasted Cheese Creamed Lobster 
Toasted Crackers Creamed Chicken 
Boiling Eggs, etc. Creamed Potatoes 
Preparing Cereals Gravies or Sauces 
Roasting Chestnuts Asparagus on Teast 
Fried or Grilled Bacon ‘Toasting Marshallows 


Hash Browned Potatoes Making Candies 


The Comforting Electric Dollar 


HERE has the dollar goner Every 

householder who is operating on a bud- 
get—no matter how sketchily scheduled—is 
wondering when the purchasing power of the 
dollar is going to stop shrinking. For his bene- 
fit, we show him one dollar of purchasing 
power which has increased within the last few 
years. It is the electric dollar; and its pur- 
chasing powers in terms of electric light are 
clearly defined in the accompanying chart as 
well as its relative purchasing power as com- 
pared with other important commodities. 








This chart shows graphically how the “electric 

dollar” has grown in value, and how the dollar 

for such essentials as labor, metals, chemicals 
and coal bas steadily decreased. 
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Equipped with Kernerator. Residence of F. B. Sitrunz, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architect: J. C. Burroughs. 
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Working Drawings Available Homes Like These Have Banished Garbage Cans 











(actual blueprints) This added refinement makes homes more artistic, promotes sanitation, saves 
For the first time there are available to everybody, complete oe poo lg prep eines yee tng —, ee ee ee 
working drawings (actual blueprints), specifications, and bill of cambustible waste itself. Bottles and cans are dried, sterilized and dumped 
masonry materials and labor for a variety of small brick houses. into the ash pit. The 
35 of these houses—bungalows, cottages, and two-story Colonials 
—are completely described in new plan book ‘BRICK for the ERN ERATOR 
Average Man’s HOME,” which will be sent postpaid for $1. This Buiit-in-the-Chimney 
book shows floor plans, two-color exterior views, cost estimates. io anal te G00 of aew canstiies A ent tes 
Upon your selection of any house in this book we will send work- residences in cities where we are established. Built in 
ing drawings (actual blueprints) and complete architectural service pwc vc aly Tanger me Pace ysis ae oo 
—all at nominal price. Send $1 for book today. ; hopper. 


The Kernerator means little extra cost but much addi- 
tional convenience. Installed under money-back guar- 
antee. 
Sanitary — Economical — Convenient — Odorless 
Ask your architect or send postal for 
illustrated booklet 


This National Educational Campaign is sustained by 
the Common Brick Industry of America. Address the 
Secretary- Manager, 1302 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


For Beauty with Economy . 
build with Common 





Kerner Incinerator Co. 
508 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES; KAUFFMAN 


FOR SHRUBS AND GRASS Radiator Shields 


By giving to soil, in abundance, nutritive elements 
essential to plant life will 


Hiwa PROTECT ROSATI 










ADD to the APPEARANCE 


UMU of YOUR ROOMS 
Thousands a 


“The Essence of Fertility’’ in use. 
They catch 


promotes the growth and the dust and 























yield of flowers, vegetable : 
hold it. 
plants, grass, shrubs and 
trees. Adds — 
It is rich in nitrogen. humidity 
It is sweet and odorless. also if you 
It gives results that are want It. 
extraordinary. 
Try Sodus Humus in a GLASS, 
small way and you will MARBLE, 
surely become a perma- OR 
nent user. ; METAL 
' Send for some very in- TOPS 
; teresting literature. 
SODUS HUMUS COMPANY KAUFFMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
191 Main Street BENTON HARBOR, MICH. ST. LOUIS U. S.7 As 
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What Chance Has Your 
Printed Matter 
With the Architect? | 


He is literally swamped with let- 
ters, circulars, and catalogs. 


Cee eeeeeetese eee 


Swamped, to the tune of two and 
one-half tons a year. 


Think of it, two and one-half tons 
is the average for the average archi- 
tect’s office ! 


eereerreses 





Knowing your printed matteras you 
do, and knowing the splendid things 
so many others are doing, what 
chance does yours stand in that 
two-and-one-half-ton avalanche? 





One thing sure, architectural maga- 
zines are not pitched into the dis- 
card. 






When carefully considering which 
one to use—if you are only going 
to use one—give Architecture a 
little extra probing. 












































Published by 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 






























A Delightful Collection of Essays 


ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


‘The author has produced essays that are pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful sentences, 
and it warms the heart to find esasys that are kindly and human, filled with a great tenderness for all created things. 
Many a purchaser of the volume will turn first, after looking over the table of contents, to the essay on ““The 
Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,” than which nothing more charming has been written since Charles 
Leute “Dissertation on Roast Pig.”’’—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





























COLOR SCHEME ARTIST AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


JAMES W. MASTERSON, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


can beautify your estate by using color schemes for gardens and opening vistas to form beautiful 
pictures. 25 years’ experience. Has developed some of the largest estates in America. Consult 
him on new ideas. Kindly write for book on information. 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 118) 


have combined to develop in this wonderful 
genus a richness of flower display that may 
fairly be claimed to be unrivaled by any other 
group, and a type of beauty that appeals to 
everyone, so that one can make no mistake in 
planning for its ample display. 

The season of iris blossom opens in early 
spring, when such dwarf forms as the Crested 
iris and Pumila iris push their blossom stalks a 
few inches above the ground and open up their 
flowers. These are small in the case of the 
Crested iris but surprisingly large in the Pum- 
ila varieties. These dwarf forms serve admir- 
ably for the front margin of the iris border. 

Soon after these earliest flowers appear, 
another group, which has been developed by 
hybridizing the Pumila and other sorts with 
the larger German irises, comes into bloom. 
These are often called the Crimean hybrids 
and are about a foot high with beautiful blos- 
soms of many varying colors. They are fol- 
lowed by another group called the Intermedi- 
ate irises, these being the result of crossing the 
Crimean hybrids with the German varieties. 
They have large flowers on tall stalks, but in 
general are smaller than the typical German 
irises. 

The most extensive group of varieties has 
long been listed under the general term iris 
Germanica. 

The most satisfactory way to select varieties 
in this group, for there are hundreds which 
closely resemble one another, is to visit the 
gardens of a specialist in May or June and see 
for yourself the flowers which are most pleas- 
ing. If this is impracticable one can get a 
pretty good idea from the catalogues, selecting 
the colors which appeal to one most. Just as 
a suggestion of the various kinds | may men- 
tion Golden Flag or Aurea as a popular yellow 
sort; Bridesmaid, as a beautiful combination 
of white and lavender; Florentina Alba, as a 
pure white; Montspur, as a soft violet blue; 
Sappho, as a blue and indigo, and Silver King, 
as a beautiful silvery white. Many other 
color combinations may be selected from any 
good catalogue. 

None of our modern forms so nearly approach 
the conventional design of these lilies of France 
as does the large and decorative Oriental iris. 
These are more slender in leaf and flower-stalk 
than the Germanica types, and they combine, 
to a superlative degree, grace of outline with 
beauty of color. There are two chief types, 
a blue and a white, available from most nur- 
series, and readily established in the border 
garden. They combine attractively when 
grouped with the shorter German iris on the 
one hand, and the taller more slender Siberian 
irises upon the other. Those last named have 
smaller blossoms than the orientals. These 
small blossoms are at the top of stems a yard 
high and add by the difference in size and 
height a touch of variety to the border plant- 
ing which makes it more effective. The 
orientals, in fact, are often considered varie- 
ties of the Siberian irises, and are sometimes 
listed as Blue King and Snow Queen under 
this heading. 

Last of all and largest of all come the mag- 
nificent Japanese irises—flowers so large, so 
lovely and so easily grown that it is one of the 
mysteries of American gardening why they 
are so seldom seen. 

In planning for the iris border one should 
try to have it at least six or eight feet wide 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


@ Those who have given the most study to 
the question of prices and production have 
come to the conclusion that there are no 
material reductions in costs of building and 
manufacturing in sight. We have done our 
best to keep prices down for the benefit of 
our customers by efficiency and constant 
watchfulness. Our prices and costs are 
never haphazard. ‘They are based on integ- 
rity of labor, the best of materials, and a 
budget carefully thought out in advance. 


g Buy DANERSK FURNITURE now for 
1921. There is true value and exquisite 
artistry in each setting. Your own color 

schemes for each room without added cost. 
DAN t RSK @ Send for ““The Danersk” No. E-8. You 

may buy through your dealer, decorator, 

Means more than or direct. 
decor ative jurniture Charming sets on exhibition done in harmony 


IT MEAN IDEAS with choice fabrics of our own importation. 
, ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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Beautiful, Durable and 


Economical Homes 


HERE is a popular notion, inherited from earlier 
decades, that Face Brick is too expensive a ma- 
terial for the average home. 


True, Face Brick, backed up with common brick or 
hollow tile,does cost more than the frailer structures of 
wood or stucco or frame, but it costs only a little more 
and, from every point of view, is worth much more. 

Besides, its structural durability and artistic beauty 
create economic advantages that save you money and 
in the end actually reduce the cost of your Face Brick 
house below that of the less substantial structures. 


The items that enter into this reduction are upkeep, 





Face Brick Bungalow, South Side, Chicago 





[USE pant pa depreciation, fire-safety and lower insurance rates, and 
—it Pays [— comfort with resulting advantages to health. 


These matters are all fully discussed in “The Story of 


oe ” 
THE STORY OF BRICK Brick.” Send for it now. 


An artistic booklet with attractive illustrations and useful 
information for all who intend to build. The Romance of ; 2 se 
Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, Comparative Costs American Face Brick Association 
How to Finance the Building of a Home, are a few o : pte ee 

the subjects treated. Your copy is awaiting your request. 1122 Westminster Building . Chicago, Illinois 
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~ and as long as practicable. These plants 
rae multiply so rapidly that a narrow border soon 
VA becomes crowded and they have to be taken 
up and divided oftener than is necessary. 


In planting them the different varieties should, 
of course, be grouped in irregular clumps in 
such a way as to give a natural effect and be- 
tween the different groups one should plant 
Delphiniums or other hardy perennials. The 
combination of irises and larkspurs, however, 
is especially happy because the larkspur blos- 
soms later in the season and their decorative 
leaves make an ample background for the iris 
blossoms. 

In preparing the border bed the soil should 
be removed to a depth of eighteen inches, 
especially if it has a sandy or gravel subsoil, 
and the bottom should be filled in with a com- 
post of stable manure or fallen leaves so rich 
in humus that it will serve to catch and hold 
an abundance of moisture. This will make an 
occasional soaking of the soil more effective 
because the water will be held in placé to rise 
up to the roots, rather than to seep away im- 
mediately. 

All of the irises so far considered have been 
of the rootstock type. There are, however, a 
considerable number of Bulbous irises which 









Fits Your 
Tub, Too 


Have it this summer! 


You yourself can in- 
stall a Kenney Portable 
Shower in your present 
tub in five minutes. 
Clean, running water 
gives the most enliven- 


ing daily bath. DeLuxe Model 
. “ly: for Permanent Installation 
Or if you are building or Of heavy brass coastruction, 
remodelling here are two — plated, or non-check- Niagara Portable Model 
models of the Kenney ground valves, four 3-inch Anal brass, heavily nickel-plated 
shower heads and white portable shower that will fit any 
Shower for permanent — Ehinatrimmings. For homes bathtub and which anyone can 
° , ° quickly and easily attach. 
seamen so weal — and hatel co changes or alerts in the 
xtures, in keeping wit : room are requi 
ping dpeen, > Sapupentiee to fe The four shower heads are adjust- 














stall; its cost is nil. 7 . 
the finest bathroom. $35.00 to ee = sears uatacing Be Fe Congress Model may be combined with others to the greatest 
he Coy model i = 
ture. Complete at $ siden elles bers “d rc advantage. 


Bathe enn with a supplies used with built-in A few suggestions as to varieties may be 
@ _ bathtubsor for installation ‘ : . <s ; 

in regular shower stalls. helpful in making out a list of irises for order- 

nein Seturt, ing. Of the Crested iris there is as yet but one 

MN rass construction—nickel- ‘< ‘ F s . : 


o Curtain —No Splash Plated ornon-checking por sort, Cristata, this native species being only 

In a sense you breathe through your skin. The water hugs the body — face Ponca 8 ia a few inches high. It may well be supple- 

daily shower keeps the pores open— tones up the and runs down the _ $35 to $42.50. mented as a marginal flower by Gracilipes, 

whole system. Not only — healthful, and tub without a splash. a dainty Japanese form which ‘grows about 
refreshing — it makes you live! ; Ae : : : 

8 y Your plumber or house furnishing dealer will eight inches high and bears lilac flowers which 


supply you. If they can’t, write us and we will eee 
see that your order is filled—promptly! Satis- are attractive in form and color. : 

faction guaranteed Of the Pumila types the variety Coerulea is 
The converging streams are directed to strike the Thei interesting booklet, ‘Fun and Health in Run- the earliest and one of the most beautiful, 
body at an inward amd downward angle. The ning Water’’ sent free upon request. Write today being of a sky-blue color which makes masses 


\ THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CDs 507 Fifth Ave. (Dept. HBs) New York - of it seem very attractive. Among the 


No unsanitary curtain—none needed. And no 
wetting of hair! The modern way to bathe — 
practical, convenient, a real necessity. 




















Factory; Waterville, Conn. Pumila Hybrids the variety called Cyanea is 
of a royal purple while Excelsa is light lemon 
yellow and the Bride is a beautiful pure white. 

Along the borders of marshes and brooks 
the standard sort is the yellow Water Flag, 
Iris pseudacorus. This is listed by practically 
all the dealers and thrives in dampness where 
most irises would not survive. 

The new type called Iris Interregna has 
already developed several attractive varieties 
which bloom earlier than the German iris and 
have large flowers that rise well above the 

a short leaves. The sort called Gerda is yellow 
2, are with darker veins. Heige is light citron yel- 
low with the centre of delicate pearl. Ingeborg 
has large flowers of pure white while Specta- 


bilis is a beautiful violet purple. 
Ce oe TT . . . ~ os 
There are so many varieties of German iris 
ve that unless one can sclect the plants while in 
Ho el and. nd Restaurants blossom one must depend upon the color de- 
ipti i . In addition to 


scriptions in the catalogues. 
Cor arate t Seventy 














the varieties commonly listed there are a con- 


Beco siderable number of néw sorts which are well 
Cerne oi NEW yoRK bt worth their small extra cost. Among the more 
heart of the dado aoe” conVYemeni o the important of these are the following: 
ccomodatiOng and service alin consonance with King of Iris: standards lemon yellow, falls 
ith chester Indicated pd ty the name an petting and a brown bordered with golden yellow. 
Mithras: standards pale yellow with violet 


satislyin?’ the expec of its chen: 
— falls bordered with claret. 


Hurricane edie Loreley: a beautiful flower with the falls 
’ atop the hotel ist onan - the ytummer mOnth. deep blue veined with creamy white and 


bordered with sulphur yellow. 


Afternoon and evening danc orchestral music : Be 
Excellent cuurine and sortie under Open sky 9 Atopurpurea: a royal-purple flower of solid 


color, giving an unusual richness in its 


effect. 
Sherwin-Wright: a rich solid golden yellow. 
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PPRECIATED in the homes 
of good taste and refinement, 
Leavens Furniture makes its 

strongest appeal to those who discrim- 
inate in their selection of interior 
furnishing. A wide variety of styles 
and finishes from a manufacturer's 
extensive stock enables 
one to exercies individ- 
ual taste in selection. 


Leavens Furniture 
may be had unfinished 
if desired, or finished 
to suit the purchaser. 
Write for set No. 2 
of illustrations and 
Leavens stains. 





Rocker 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 








LEAVENS | 
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Lorraine 


Fifth Avenue 
at Yort ty Fifth Street 


New York 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Which is Your Choice? 


All these homes have been designed by 
registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











House Beautiful Homes No. 1 { The Prize House 


Core , ha me 



























The Peace pa 





The War House 


® 
~ 


On receipt of 4 cents in stamps we will mail our new circular 
showing all these designs, with floor plans and full particulars. 


Complete working drawings and 
specifications may be purchased from 


¢ 
The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 
41 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 





























JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By Racpu BERGENGREN, with illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children and 
grown-ups will delight. With full-page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 

$2.50 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
































THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


HIS is a department devoting itself exclusively to the task of gathering 
all available information about the private schools of the country. 
With this knowledge assistance can be given to parents and guardians who 
may wish suggestions about schools for their children and wards. 
Readers of Tue House Beavutirut are cordially invited to use this 
Service Department which accepts no fees. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY) 
41 MOUNT VERNON STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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i : What makes 
Toilet Seats 


deteriorate? 


LL 2 
Tease. | Uric acid and moisture 

i] —plus 
—Banging up and down. 


Whale-Bone-Ite 


—The Quality toilet seat 
—universally used 


—withstands the banging 
up and down 


—withstands moisture 
—withstands uric acid 


—withstands deteriora- 
tion. 


—Built to last. 
~~Ungestitedly guaran- 


teed against splitting, 
cracking, craizing or 
chipping —to be imper- 
vious and acid proof, the 
only seat that can be 
made aseptic and sanitary. 


Sold by all plumbers, plumbing 
jobbers. If you cannot escure locally 
write Seat Dept. of the makers 





Here is a book which has been a great favorite with the children. 
If you could only see the letters which the boys and girls write about 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
By HENRY B. BESTON 


A book of fairy adventures, whose charm, imaginative power, good humor, and distinction of 
style have made many critics call it the most delightful juvenile which has appeared in America 
since Tanglewood Tales. “It crowns the story-telling of the year.”—Boston Herald. ‘‘A volume 
of outstanding importance — the stories pulse with fresh life.”” — Boston Transcript. “‘ Delightful 
poetic tales.’— The Bookman. “A most worthy companion of Grimm, Andersen, and 
Perrault.””— N. Y. School Library Bulletin. 


$3.00 postpaid, and at the Bookstores. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Another Gettysburg 
By Cara Burch 


HE torn battlefields of winter, rusty with 

tangled barbed wire, had turned to gold. 

The wild bleak plateaux were a sea of 
buttercups, shimmering in the early morning 
sunlight, which only intensified the deep blue 
of the sky and far horizon. For the first spring 
in five years there was silence over the land; 
flowers could now bloom where they would, 
and birds sing unaffrighted. 

On that early morning of May, the very soil 
of France paid tribute to those young lives 
that came so far across the sea to die. In 
special beauty she decked the low hills south of 
Soissons where the gallant First Division made 
its great attack; and where by the roadside 
lies the American cemetery of Missy-aux-Bois 
with its eighteen hundred white crosses, row on 
row, and where the Stars and Stripes floating 
against the blue sky can be seen for a great 
distance. 

The French cavalry lined the road at an 
early hour, the morning of Memorial Day— 
the first since the Great War, for the Third 
French Army had come to pay honor to the 
men of the First Division who had fallen in 
that very place not a year ago. Each grave 
had been carefully decorated with a tiny 
American flag and a sprig of evergreen; while 
for hours the little children from Missy and the 
neighboring villages stood with their arms 
laden with peonies and field flowers till the time 
came for them to place them beneath each 
white cross. 

One by one the cars came down the Soissons 
road, bringing specially invited delegations: 
the grave-diggers’ section, the Prefect and 
municipal officers from Soissons, the clergy, 
the Americans and their chaplain, and the 
workers of the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France whose field centres are in that 
county. The latter, carrying the flags of the 
two countries, took their places beside the 
group of French officers while the band in 
blue casques stood ready for the signal to be 
given for the Marseillaise. 

With the deep feeling that a Frenchman can 
so graciously express, a fervent tribute was 
made by the general to their brothers in arms 
who had known so well how to fight and die 
for the right. Two soldiers then placed a 
large laurel wreath with clusters of pink peonies 
beneath the great flag while the band played 
martially “The Star-Spangled Banner” and the 
cavalry guarding the road stood at attention. 
Then the chaplain of the First Division told of 
what had happened in that very place not a 
year ago, till one could almost see the gallant 
heroes as they pushed forward. Then a 
hushed silence while a young woman sang 
“Lest We Forget,” when nought else could be 
heard but the gentle wind in the trees. It was 
then that the venerable Archbishop of Sois- 
sons stepped into the centre of the cemetery 
and with great eloquence spoke of the undying 
union of the two peoples whose blood had 
been shed in common for the sacred cause of 
Liberty. 

There, on that early morning, on the first 
Memorial Day since the Great War, was con- 
secrated another Gettysburg in that battlefield 
of France, to the memory of the sons of those 
other Americans who, when their turn came, 
went forth to die that “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people should 
not perish from the earth.” 
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Mr. M. L. Houseman’s Residence Mr. George D. Mason, Architect 
: Grosse Pointe, Mich, Detroit, Mich. 


| Comfort Need Not Be Sacrificed 


Even in the floors of kitchens and pantries, comfort need not be 
sacrificed. For Linotile floors not only meet every utilitarian require- 
: ment, but are easy underfoot and attractive as well. 


Linotile is a cork composition, compressed to a thickness of one-quarter 
| inch and cut into tiles of various sizes and shapes. It is a tough, elastic material 
that has no grain to splinter and become rough—no glazed surface to crack and 
get discolored—no porous structure to absorb grease. And its resilient texture is 
so soft to the tread that it does much to relieve the fatigue experienced by those 
who must be on their feet all day. 


Linotile is made in eleven colors. But mere mention of this 
: fact conveys little idea of the attractive possibilities of 
| Linotile floors. Send for a copy of our 44-page, illustrated 
: book showing numerous interiors in colors. It and a sample 
of the material itself will be cheerfully supplied, on request. 





Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 


163 Twenty-fourth Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 
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© 1920 Simmons Company 


At Your Dealer’s 


SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep 


Your choice of beautiful and authentic 
Designs, in colorings to harmonize with 
each of your bedrooms. 


Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds—and 
Simmons Springs, in every way worthy 
to go with Simmons Beds. 











ONSIDERING how the average 
bed is selected—it is a wonder 
people sleep so well as they do. 

There is the bed bought to “match” 
the rest of the furniture. 

And the bed that “has always been 
in the family.” 

And the metal bed bought for its 
sanitary quality—or because ‘“‘a cheap 
bed will do for the children.” 

Never a thought about s/eep. So there 
are many people who never get wholly 
relaxed. Always just a little disturbed 
by rattle, creak or feeling of unsteadi- 
ness. Never completely rested. 

* * * 


Go to your dealer’s store and see the 
Beds Built for Sleep! 

These fine Simmons Beds, four-square, 
firm, noiseless—inviting relaxation and 
deep sound sleep. 

Beds for your children and guests, as 
well as yourself. 





The “SHERATON” 


Design 1967—in Twin Pair 


How many beds in your home 
really invite sleep 


Twin Beds, by all means—in the in- 
terest of undisturbed rest and perfect 
health. 


The “SHERATON” 

Design 1967—in Twin Pair 
Designed in the finest spirit of that 
wonderful period of which Sheraton 
was the acknowledged leader.—Sim- 
mons new Square Steel Tubing; seam- 
less, smooth, beautifully enameled in 
the accepted decorative colors.—Sim- 
mons patented pressed steel moiseless 
Corner Locks. Easy rolling casters.— 
Your choice of Twin Pair and Double 
Width. Specially pleasing in Twin Pair. 


If your dealer does not show you the 
Simmons line, you need only write to us. 
We will see that they are shown to you. 
oe Ss 

Free Booklets on Sleep ! — Write us for 
‘(What Leading Medical Fournals and 
Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds 
and Sound Sleep’’ and *Yours for a Perfect 
Night's Rest.” 


SIMMONS COMPANY 
ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 
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